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TO THE 


RIGHT REVEREND THOMAS, 
Lord Biſhop of LINCOLN. 


MY LORD, 


grant] me to place the fol- 

lowing Diſcourſes under your 
Lordſhip's protection. Various are 
the motives concurrent in this re- 
queſt. It is the protection, to 
which the Author, had he lived 
himſelf to ſubmit them to the Pub- 
lic, would have looked up: it is 
the protection, which they in a 
ſtill more eſpecial manner claim, 
as owing their very exiſtence to 


your Lordſhip; who called the 
Author 


„ 
Author from an obſcure ſtation to 
a ſphere, which required the firſt 


abilities, and gave ample ſcope 


| to the diſplay of them. And 


the ſatisfaction, with which the 
learned Societies, to whom they 
were addrefled, received ſo judi- 
cious an appointment, appears 1n 


the defire ſeveral individuals have 


expreſſed to read thoſe Diſcourſes, 
which they had with pleaſure and 
inſtruction heard. 


To theſe motives, my Lord, to 
the honour I ſolicit for the preſent 
publication, I have alſo perſonal 
obligations to add : to which the 
ſmaller my pretenſions, the more 
happy I am in an opportunity thus 
publicly to acknowledge them. A 
return this, haweyer inadequate, 

your 


E 
your Lordſhip's known candour 
will, I am ſure, favourably accept; 
becauſe it is the only one in my 
power to offer: who am, with due 
reſpect for that benevolence and hu- 
manity which characteriſe your 
Lordſhip's conduct, for that con- 
deſcenſion in the higheſt ſphere 
which attaches thoſe in the loweſt, 


My Lonp, 
Your Lordſhip's dutiful, 
and moſt obliged 
humble ſervant, 


R. SHEPHERD, 


| TELE 


10 M. 60 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


ND the Editor apprebend the preſent 
publication required an apology ; he 
might ſhelter his own judgment in offering it 
to the world, under the appointment of the 
author, But he cannot think fo humbly of 
the following Diſcourſes, as to conceive the 
. neceſſity of ſuch a. plea: nor will the taſte of 
the age, which hath readily liſtened to ſimilar 
teſſons of virtue and inſtruction, bear it. 


Dr. Blair's Sermons poſſeſs a conſidera- 
ble degree of merit : and the reception, 
the world has given them, does ample 
Juſtice to their claim. Mr, White's Dif- 
courſes have exhauſted the ſubject, on which 
they were employed; and received juſt 
marks of publick approbation. And the Ser- 
mons of the Biſhop of Cheſter, which through 
the underſtanding make their way to the 

heart, 


(wm 1] 
hear , the Road that Diſcourſes from the 
Pulpit ſbould take, are in every hand, and 


merit every praiſe. * 


4 : 
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The nature of the Diſcourſes, now offered 
to the Public, is happily adapted to the au- 
dience, before whom they were preached ; 
Men of Learning, who are in the conſtant 
habit of purſuing arguments, of detecting 
falſebood, and inveſtigating truth. They 
are chiefly argumentative : and if the argu- 
ments ſometimes appear too abſtracted, even 
when moſt abſtruſe, they diſcover in the Au- 
thor a full poſſeſſion of his ſubject. They 
are always ingenious; and if not always 
new, his method of producing . them makes 
them peculiarly his own. There is a fingu- 
larity in the ſtile, which every Reader may 
not approve : but thoſe, who knew him beſt, 
know it is not laboured or affected; it was 
the language of his familiar letters, and m 
ſome meaſure, even of his ordinary conver- 
ſation. | 


But 


{wit 

But whatever may be their impetfectionc, 
the Editor, who is ſenſible they are more than 
would have appeared bad the Author lived 
to ſet his finiſhing hand to them, ſtill in con- 
fidence that they are calculated to do good, 
' chearfully ſubmits them to the Public. To 
his care and truſt the ſeleftion was com- 
mitted ; and whatever errors of inadvertency 
may be noticed in it, to himſelf he takes the 
blame. The Author is now happily ſeated 
above the reachings of ambition, and the 
tinkling of fame: where human praiſe and 
cenſure are of equal avail ; where if 


« Mortales tangant cœleſtia Pectora Cure,” 
; 10 EE. 60 

he may, perhaps, with Kalifat look 
down on the efforts of friendſhip, to render 
his labour of good works as extenſively pro- 
duftive of good fruits as may be : fruits con- 
fecrated to the bonour of God, by promoting 
the knowledge of Him; and conducive to the 


happineſs of mankind, by the mculcation of 
religious truth. 


11 


P. cxlv.— 17. k 
The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy 
in all bis works. 


IHOUGH the nature of God be Sttxor 
| a pure, uncompounded effence, and 5 
though the actions of God flow from 
one undivided principle; yet in con- 
ſidering his attributes we ate accuſtom- 

ed, from the default of a finite under- 
ſtanding which cannot conceive. things 

very complex or abſtracted, to aſſign them 

a ſeparate ſubſiſtence, to ſort them into ſe- 

veral arrangements, and to diſtinguiſh them 

by peculiar denominations. The truth is, 

B our 
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Seon our deſcriptions of the Supreme Being, or his 
Attributes, are not drawn from any direct 


or immediate perceptions of him, or of 
them, but from analogy ; from notions 
formed of his works by obſervation or 
fancy, and from the conſideration of thoſe 
faculties or qualities, which we perceive 
would enable or diſpoſe us, if acting per- 
fectly, to act ſimilarly. Whence, as there 
are in the human mind ſeveral powers 
and diſpoſitions, which admit of a ſeparate 


and diſtinct ſurvey; powers adapted to ſe- 


veral operations, and diſpoſitions corre- 


ſponding to ſeveral ſchemes of conduct: 


we are apt to ſuppoſe, in the divine mind, 
a ſimilar diſtinction of powers and diſpo- 


ſitions, though they all center in one in- 


diviſible principle; and to denominate 
them variouſly, though they differ only as 
they are exerted, on this or that occaſion, 
upon different objects or with different ef- 
fects. Such is the origin of thoſe general 
perfections aſſigned to God under the title 


of Attributes; and ſuch is the diſtinction 
of thoſe moral ones in particular, adjudged 


to 
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to him in the text, Juſtice and Holineſs: Szxvox 


between which there is, in truth, no ef- «ww 


ſential difference; both neceſſarily coex- 
iſting; holineſs or purity including juſ- 
tice, and juſtice or impartiality implying 
| holineſs. They are, however, in our con- 
ception ſeparable, and differ, as univerſal 
and particular, or abſtract and relative; 
one denoting the rectitude of his nature, 
the other his integrity in his diſpenſations; 
one referring to him as a good being, the 
other as a good governor: 


Let us confider them therefore in 
the order, in which the text hath ſtated 
them. — And, 


I. He © is righteous, or juſt; in all his 


ways.” —Juſtice is, as intimated, the qua- 
lity, by which He orders and diſpoſes things 
_ - according} to the rules of infinite reaſon, 

- and governs mankind with an exactly pro- 
portioned diſtribution of rewards and pu- 
niſhments. That this may be conceived, 
Jet it be obſerved, that right and wrong 
B 2 have 


4 
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e have à real and fixed difference in nature: 
wyw that right is, in an intelligent being, the na- 


tural motive to action, where nothing ir- 


regular interpoſeth; and that, whenever 


it is not made the rule of action, it can 
only be, either becauſe the agent is igno- 
rant of what is right, or wants ability to 
purſue it; or elſe is knowingly and wil- 
fully diverted from it by the hope of ſome 
good, or the fear of ſome evil. Of theſe 


"cauſes of injuſtice none can poſſibly have 


place in God: He muſt be therefore 
* righteous in all his ways.” 


Bur the argument may be more clearly 
underſtood perhaps by being leſs abſtract- 


edly conſidered ; by being brought home 
to what paſſes within our own obſerva- 


tion. Men may be ſenſible of the moral 
obligations of juſtice ; yet in many caſes 
not perceive the reaſons on which they 
hinge, or perceive them with an unwil- 
lingneſs to be determined by them. Hu- 
man Juſtice finds much obſtruction for 


want of evidence; facts being often ob- 


ſcure, 
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cure, circumſtances doubtful, allegations 85 
preſumptive, and teſtimonies inconſiſtent. 
Or, where evidence is complete, the in- 
trĩcacy of a cafe, the ſpecious appearance 

of probability on both fides, may render 
the merits of it impervious. And even, far- 
ther, where men have capacity to under- 
ſtand, what the rules of juſtice preſcribe; 
they have yet 100 frequently other rules 

of their own, more efficacious in the di- 
rection of their choice than thoſe which 
Juſtice inculcates. Worldly confiderations 
may prevail with them to pervert judg- 
ment, prejudices of hatred or favour, 
friendſhip or relation, partiality to ſome 
intereſt or valued purpoſe, the ſolicitations 

of ſuperiors, or the faſcination of bribery, 
may blind their eyes, and make them ac- 
cepters of perſons in their judicial admi- 
niftrations. But God, the All-wiſe, the 
Independent, the Almighty One, muſt be 
inaccetlible to all theſe little finiſter in- 
fluences. He, who perfectly knows the 
rule of equity, and neceflarily judges of | 
things as they really are; who hath com- | 


B 3 plete 
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' . plete ability to execute what is right and 


' ow fit according to that knowledge, and no 


| 


poſſible temptation to deviate in the leaſt 
degree from it; who can neither be miſled 
by any deceit, nor moved by any bias, 
nor awed by any pewer:—ſuch a being 
muſt evidently act always, without ini- 
quity, without partiality, without preju- 
dice, without reſpe& of perſons ; i. e. ac- 
cording to the ſuggeſtion of the text, © in 
all his ways righteouſly.” 


Ul. He muſt likewiſe be : holy in all 
his works.” Holineſs denotes, in a general 


ſenſe, a freedom from all impurity ; hut, 


when aſſigned to God, it imphes that pe- 
culiar eminence of his nature, which ſe- 
parates and removes it, at an infinite dif- 
tance, from all moral imperfection, or 
what we call fin. Whatever defign in- 
volves vice, whatever quality implies a 
moral defect; his holineſs fignifies, that 
he is not only devoid of it, but poſſeſſed 
of the conttary perfection in an infinite ex- 
tent. This preſiding attribute, as I will 
* | call 
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call it, may be illuſtrated by the ſame train ——— 
of proof with the former. He, who hath &ww 
will with reaſon, muſt be a moral agent : 

he, who hath reaſon in the higheſt and moſt 
perfect degree, muſt be, in the higheſt 

and moſt perfe& degree, a moral agent: 

he, who is above every temptation to be 

bad, muſt be uniformly .good: in other 
words, he who hath an infinite underſtand- 

ing with an unbiafſed will, muſt always per- 

ceive the beſt motives, and act conforma- 

bly; that is, muſt be © holy in all his 
works.” 


And, indeed, we can hardly entertain 
any tolerable notion of God; unleſs we ſe- 
parate from him whatever is liable to de- 
baſe his nature or actions. We may con- 
ceive him infinite in majeftv, infinite in eſ- 
ſence, infinite in duration, mighty in power, 
wiſe in counſels, and merciful in his pro- 
ceedings: we may array him with what- 
ever other perfections may be thought to 
brighten and dignify a ſovereign being: 
but if at the ſame time we allow him deſti- 

34 tute 
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Seu uo tute of this further excellence, and acceſſi- 
ble to the contagion of evil; we leave him 
— ; 
unadorable, and fully all the other pre- 
rogatives aſcribed to him: according to the 
well-known ſaying of a celebrated ancient, 
that he ſhould account himſelf leſs in- 
jured, by a denial, that there was ever ſuch 
a man as. Plutarch, than by an acknow- 
ledgment of his exiſtence, with an annexed 
diſparagement of his character.” 


III. But if God be, as deſcribed, juſt ; 
why doth he permit the proſperity of the 
wicked? Ought not He, who is an upright 
diſtributor of good and evil, to diſtinguiſh 
him who ſeryeth him, from him ho ſerveth 
him not; the former by perceptible re- 
compences of favour, the latter hy per- 

| ceptible viſitations of puniſhment ? Moſt 
certainly, ſooner or later; but not, by ne- 
ceflary conſequence, immediately. Hav- 
ing intended the preſent world for a ſtate 
of trial, in which obedience is to be prov- 
ed, and moral inclinations are to be brought 
into diſplay, by temptation and exerciſe ; 
5 how 


how could He properly accompliſh this pur- Ss * 
pole without an unequal diſtribution o. 


what we call proſperity? How could we 
have any certainty of a future judgment: 
for, in truth, what occaſion would there 
be for. it, if every. thing were adjuſted 
and apportioned here with viſible exact- 
neſs and inſtant effect? Let it then ſatisfy 
us, that there may be good reaſons, why 
He holds the ſcourge of the wicked for a 
while in ſuſpenſion, to employ them in- 
ſtrumentally, for inſtance, in his ſchemes of 
puniſhment ; or, in general, to ſhew his 
mercy. by forbearance, and render peni- 
tence available, or impenitence inexcuſa- 
ble: let us reſt aſſured that a deciſive and 
diſtinguiſhing period will infallibly arrive, 
in which all the inequalities of preſent diſ- 
penſations will be rectified, in which virtue 
will have no cauſe to complain, nor vice 
to glory, in which the one will reach its 
goal, and the Fear terminate in milery. 


Iv. Another bjeAion bath = raiſed a- 


ian his holineſs. If he be really eſtranged 
from 
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8 from fin, and a hater of it; why i is it not 

—— prevented, why hath it admiſſion in the 
world? This is to afk, in other words, why 
are we formed beings of ſuch a rank ; be- 
low perfection, and with freedom of will? 
If God muſt not allow, as objects preſent 
themſelves, a bad choice, (and ſin is nothing 
elſe) He muſt not t allow any choĩce; He muſt 
ſuſpend the uſual powers of acting, which 
would he a perpetual violation of the order 
of nature: if he muſt incline to good, and 
good only ; he muſt at once chain up the 
will, and over-rule the mind : which may 
be government, but not moral govern- 
ment; and deſtroys the very capacity of 
virtue and vice. Conſidering therefore 
mankind as rational agents, the govern- 
ment of them plainly requires, that their 
Supreme Judge eren leave them a diſ- 


—— 2 — 


can render 2 capable of rewards or 
puniſhments: and, if fo, it is ſurely no 
reaſonable plea againſt his holineſs, that 
he ſuffers them to chooſe faultily, i. e. to 
commit ſin, eſpecially as he is not want- 


ing 
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ing in endeavours to repreſs ſuch choice, Sr 
by every application to the conſcience, by 


every aſſiſtance to infirmity, and by every 
reſtraint upon the paſſions, compatible 
with liberty. 


V. But is not God declared in ſeveral 
paſſages of ſcripture, to be the author or 
abetter of ſin, to prompt or promote it, 
to act or countenance it; by © blinding 
men's eyes, hardening their hearts, giving 
them up to their luſts, making them err 
from his ways, putting it in their hearts to 
do all manner of wickedneſs?” And are 
theſe ideas reconcileable with that of im- 
maculate purity ? For the ſolution of this 
matter, it ſhould be confidered, that He is 
'our Creator, from whom all our powers 
are originally derived; that He is our up- 
holder and helper, by whom the exerciſe 
of them is continued; and that we are his 
accountable creatures, on trial for appro- 
bation; and that in all, or moſt depravi- 
ties, the phyſical act is eſſentially diſtin& 
from the moral turpitude of it; the one he- 

* | ing 


| 
| 


fin may be made the puniſhment of ano- 
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senuon ing fimply the exertion of a faculty, the 
other that exertion fo and fo circumſtanti- 


ated with reſpect to a rule of right, to which 
it ought to be conformable. 


If therefore God be our Creator, the 
ſource of all our powers; then, whatever is 
done, whether good or bad, hath, medi- 
ately at leaſt, his co-operation : and in this 
fenſe, He may be faid to make men err 
from his ways.” If He be our upholder and 
helper, who continues the exerciſe of our 
powers; then from Him are indiſpenſably 
communicated ſupplies of ability to anſwer 
the demands of action and duty; which He 
will probably, as he may juſtly, withdraw, 
if repeatedly abuſed or lighted : and in 
this ſenſe may He he ſaid, 10 give men up 
to their lofts.” If we are his probationary 
and accountable creatures, then hath He aa 
unqueſtionable right to prefent before us 


objects or occaſions of fin, by which diſpo- 


fitions may ſhew themſelves ; or ſubmit us 
to aſſaults and temptations, by which one 


ther. 
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ther. If at the ſame time fin admit, in Sexwon 
general, a mere phyſical confideration of 
indifference; then may He with unerring 
rectitude, for ſome purpoſe ia his plan of 
Providence, ſuggeſt, what yet may be per- 
formed by the doer of it with ſuck finiſter 
aim, as may render it criminal: and in one 
of theſe ſenſes may He be ſaid, to © put it in 
men's hearts to do wickedneſs.” In each 
of he preceding caſes, however, ought his 
holineſs to remain unimpeached, fince He 
neither impels to thoſe acts, nor is ſaid to 
approve them; but concurs only negatively, 
by giving a free operation to, or by not in- 
terpoſing againſt, the exertion of thoſe fa- 
culties and powers, to which he bad previ- 
oully given exiſtence. 


The ſame may be obſerved, in regard 
to the other ſuggeſtions of © blinding the 
eyes,” by which is meaned the infatuation 
of judgment; and“ hardening the heart,” 
by which is implied the perverfion of the 
paſſions beyond correction: theſe likewiſe 
are cafes of mere permiſſion, reſolvable 


nat 
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84g not into any poſitive act of conftraint of 


— influence, but merely into his paſſive will; 


when He ſuffers men, abuſing the liberty 
which he has grantcd them, and the cle- 
mency which he ſhews them, to go on in 
ſuch courſes, as will naturally darken their 
underſtandings, and ſtupify their conſci- 
enecs. And from hence the fimple in- 
ference ſeems to be, that eventual guilt is not 


neceſſarily or naturally producible from 


deſigned mercy; and that the arraigned acts 
are, in reality, the acts of the delinquents 
themſelves, not his; though, by a common 
form of ſpeech imputed to him, from the 
circumſtances of his lenity adminiſtering 
the occaſion of them. 


If, what was advanced on the attributes 


of the text, be not invalidated by the pre- 


ecding objections, i. e. if they are ſtill ad- 
miſũble articles of faith; the practieal re- 


ſult of them is obvious: in the firſt place, 


reverence, or admiration in ſentiment car- 
ried to its full extent of expreſſion by 
imitation in the next, terror in the com- 

miſſion 
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miſſion of fin, which God cannot but Szznox 
. . « © © I, 
diſtinguiſh, if holy, with abhorrence, if 


juſt, with vengeance ;—in the laſt place, 
ſteady and patient contentment. If God 
be holy, if God be juſt; whatever is, what- 
ever adverſe event occurs, muſt be (in ſome 
view of it) right, muſt have in nature ade- 
quate and fit cauſes. The reaſons of Pro- 
vidence in theſe allotments may be latent, 
may be intricate ; but can never be ine- 
quitable, never inexpedient: He, who is 
impartial, cannot be cruel; He, who is 
rectitude itſelf, cannot act injurioully. 


With this ſoothing conſolation, let us 
look up, through the perſpective of hope, 


to immortality in Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, to 
whom, &c. 
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Wherefort ſhould the tricked blo/pheme Cod, while 
he doth ſay in his heart, —T! ut, thou Cod careft 
not for it. 


HIS paſſage expreſſes a juſt reſent- 

ment at the profligacy of thoſe, who 
dared to juſtify their wickedneſs on the 
denial of a Providence: and at the ſame 
time contains an implied expoſtulation with 
God, on his permiſſion of certain calami- 
tous outrages committed by ſome merci- 
leſs plunderers, (the Aſſyrians probably 
in the time of Hezekiah) and the natural 


reſult of it, a derogatory opinion, tending 
"00 
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to embolden wickedneſs, that he was ei- Streu 
ther unconcerned in the adminiſtration, or 


indifferent to the iſſue of worldly occur- 
rences. 


Strictly and literally rendered, the paſ- 
ſage ſhould perhaps ſtand thus; Why 
doth the wicked deſire God, and ſay in his 
heart, thou wilt not require, or make in- 
quiſition ?“ I have read it to you from our 
earlier and leſs literal tranſlation, the 
tranſlation of the Septuagint; . Where- 
fore ſnould the wicked blaſpheme God, 
while he doth ſay in his heart, Tuſh, thou 
God careſt not for it?” The difference is 
in expreſſion, rather than in ſenſe; or in 
ſenſe, only as the obſervation is general 
and full, or confined to the particular caſe 
which extorted it. In conſequence, with 
reſpe& to a ſupreme moral ruler, it is 
much the ſame ; whether he behold wrongs 
without concern, or endure them withour 
puniſhment. Confidering, therefore, the 
words in their wideſt view, as containing 
a ſtricture at large on the vanity of doubts 

C con- 
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8 concerning the tutelage of Providence, 1 
Mill take occaſion from them to enquire 


into the common exceptions, expreſſed in a 
light mood of infidelity, or conceived in a 
gloomy one of diſcontent, againſt that 
ſoothing and intereſting article of religious 
faith; in order to ſhew, that they are ſup- 
poſitions without truth, or inferences with- 
out reaſon. Wherefore ſhould the wick- 
ed blaſpheme God, while he doth ſay in 
his heart, Tuſh, thou God careſt not for 
it:“ on what ſtrange grounds ſhould the 
unbeliever, who rejects and braves God, 


or the daſtardly complainant, who betrays 


and maligns Him, take up the unnatural 


ſentiment, that He is either inſenſible to 
the events, or unaffected with the diſor- 
ders, of his creation ? 


Why, the firſt pretence, it ſeems, is, 
that the doctrine of an all-ſeeing Provi- 
dence implies an impoſſibility: that the 
Univerſe is compoſed of tracts too exten- 
five, of parts too intricate, and of beings 
too numerous, with qualities, movements, 

| | and 
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and incidents too ſubtle, mixed, and 2 
changeable, to be comprehended and ob- 


ſerved without a labour and diſtraction of 
attention, ſurpaſſing the moſt ſtretched con- 
ceptions of power. But is not this to mea- 
ſure God by ourſelves, and to judge of his 
capacity by the narrow ſpan of our own ? 
We cannot conceive, how He ſhquld be 
able to overlook and over-rule all things at 
once; becauſe a diverſified range of fight 
is indiſtinct, and a multiplicity of buſineſs 
uneaſy to us, through the weakneſs of our 
limited faculties. But is not the Creator 
of the Univerſe, by the prerogative of 
ſelf· exiſtence, ſuperiour to limitation? © He 
fainteth not, neither is He weary.” As he 
exiſts, he operates, with the eaſe of com- 
plete independence: He perceives all things 
by one omniſcient thought, and performs 
all things by one omnipotent act; conſe- 
quently can ſuperintend multitudes as well 
as individuals, and adjuſt circumſpectively 
all the beings of the world with the ſame 
facility, as if his direction extended only 
to one. For if we ourſelves can compe- 
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8. 9 tently manage one concern, which we 
—— competently underſtand; why may not 


God, for the ſame reaſon, manage all? 
It will not be denied, that He underſtands 
all much better, than we underſtand one. 
duppoſing therefore the world, or the 
motions of it, to be infinite; yet, his 
knowledge and his power being likewiſe 
infinite, there is the very ſame propor- 
tion of infinite to infinite, as one to 
one. In ſhort, infinity taken into the 
account excludes imperfection, and per- 


fection difficulty. Whatever is not ſelf- 


repugnant, becomes on this conſidera- 
tion poſſible; whatever is poiſible, alike 

eaſy: and it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, 
that there can be perplexity or incum- 
brance; where there is intelligence with- 
out medium, or boundary, and agency 
without dependency or defect. | 


There is another infinuation againſt the 
Providence of God, under the fairer form 


of a reſpectful ſolicitude for the ſupport of 


his Majeſty. And what then is the pro- 
| * 
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per conception of Majeſty ? If not exerted Szxnon 
in rule, it is only a folemn, and ſtately 
floth, or the falſe importance of an Eaftern 
idol; which fits ſleeping on an awful throne, 
encircled with rays of glory, its hands in its 
boſom, intereſted without interpoſition, im- 
plored but immoveable, revered but uſeleſs. 


But, it is further urged, in the multi- 
tude of beings which partake of life, there 
are many fo abje&; in the miſcellany of 
incidents, which crowd the buſy and ſhift- 
ing ſcenes of Nature, there are many fo 
frivolous; that the obſervation of them 
would be a condeſcenſion incompatible 
with the divine dignity. But why ſhould 
it be conceived beneath God, to regard 
what it was not beneath him to create? 
The ſame eternal benevolence, (and it is 
diſparagement to ſuppoſe Him above aR- 
ing up to any poſſible extent of it) which 
engaged him at firſt to become the parent 
of the great family of beings that people 
the univerſe, for the communication of 
happineſs, cannot but engage him likewiſe 
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1 for the preſervation of it, to inſpect and 
. regulate his own offspring. By the act of 
bringing them into exiſtence he ſeems to 
have given to all, the loweſt, as well as 
the higheſt, a kind of right to ſuperin- 
tendence; and it ſhould, I conceive, ex- 
alt, not lefſen our veneration of Him, ta 
imagine him employed in ſo vaſt a ſuper- 
intendence, which no mind leſs than uni- 
yerſal could manage, and no goodneſs leſs 
than perfect would undertake. 


It may be proper to add further, that 
this objection hinges on a falſe ſupport; a 
relative diſtribution of rank, a diſtinction 
of infignificance in beings or events, which 
is preſumably man's idea, not God's. To 
God all beings are infinitely, that is, equal- 
ly, inferiour ; conſequently, it ſhould ſeem, 

neither high nor low, neither dignified nor 
contemptible, in his eſtimation. And all 
events have ſome influence, immediate or 
remote, actual or poſſible, on good or 
evil: conſequently ſome importance de- 
ſerving of regard. Are there indeed any 
abſo- 
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abſolutely infignificant, i. e. without rela- sines 


tion or effect? To ſuch, impliedly neither 
requiring, nor admitting direction, it would 
be abſurd to extend the concern of a wiſe 
governour : but it would be a fancy no 

leſs abſurd, to diſcard from the concern of 

a good governour, as totally trifling and- 
beneath it, whatever in any way involves 

or affects the happineſs of any individual. 

And a large number of minute affairs, 

each ſeparately of ſome moment, make 

up collectively a ſum of great moment; 
which it is impoſſible to produce and ad- 

Juſt, without a watchful diſpoſal of the feve- 

ral particulars, of which that ſum is com- 
poſed. Negle& therefore, not care, in 

this point, turns out the degradation and 

the diſhonour, 


The preceding reflections clear the way 
for conſidering a nearer and more direct 
attack on the belief of Providence from the 
origin of evil. Suppofing it a capacity of 
power reconcileable in exertion with Ma- 
jeſty, tof uperviſe and adminiſter the world ; 
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sen on in other words, if God actually do ſo; why 
ANA evil admitted, why ſo diffuſively mingled, 


in his ſyſtem? Is not the exiſtence of it a 
contradiction to all the proofs of direc- 
tion? An old enquiry, of high concern, 
nor leſs perplexity ! 


„ Why doth He permit evil?” For ſe- 
veral reaſons, perhaps, which we cannot 
inveſtigate, and for ſome which we can. 
In the firſt place to make room for the ule 
of matter in the ſtructure, and for a di- 
verſity of beings in the arrangement, of 
creation. The imperfe&ion of matter is 
an object of common ſenſe. It cannat 
conceivably be formed otherwiſe than inert; 
with a 1efiſtance, which ſubjects it to all the 
contingences of impulſe ; and with a ſepa- 
rability of parts, which ſubjects it to diſſo- 
lution, with all the injuries introductory, or 
relative to diſſolution. It cannot conceiv- 
ably be made uſeful without motion, which 
muſt be incidentally affected by various 
impediments. It cannot conceivably be 
animated without ſenſations, which muſt 


be 
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be ſometimes painful or diſagreeable; and Sranon 


appetites, which muſt be ſometimes 1 
miſapplication or interference liable to diſ- 
appointment. It cannot conceivably be 
united to a thinking principle without er- 
rors, perplexities, and all the poſſible per- 
turbations of judgment or volition. And, 
even if theſe difficulties were ſurmounted; 
of pure unmixed good, or what we deem 
ſo, univerſally prevalent, what muſt be 
the reſult? What, but a ſingle order of 
beings; of one character, or without ine- 
quality: by which creation would be nar- 
rowed in extent, and the benignity of its 
author in manifeſtation, If then exiſtence 
be in any reſpect a bleſſing, and life on the 
conditions, with which it is obſervably qua- 
lified, preferable to the abſence of it: (which 
who will controvert ?) if material ſubſtance 
be admiſſible, and the ills conſequently 
ſupervening, either not avoidable, or not 
to be avoided without greater inconveni- 
encies: (which who can diſprove ?) if mul- 
tiplicity and variety of ſpecies diſplay more 
_— by any acceſſion of benefit, the at- 

tributes 
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Szznor tributes of a Creator, (which reflection 
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— readily apprehends:) then the rule of 


Providence is ſtill compatible with the in- 
troduction of evil. And to aſk, why He 


permits it, is to aſk, in plain language, why 


He has framed ſuch a ſyſtem as the earth, 
and fuch a being as man: or ſtill more 
raſhly, perhaps, why he admits any ſyſtem 
leſs than perfect, or any being leſs than 
all-ſufficient and infinite: that is, in ſhort, 
any other being than himſelf. 


But let us inſpect this matter yet moro 
minutely. The evil, of which diſcontent 
complains, is either moral, or phy fical. 
The former ſeems to be the neceſſary re- 
ſult of abuſed liberty. Liberty, the diſ- 
tinction which enlarges and varies the pro- 
cedure of intellect, the excellence by 
which we rife ſuperiour to paſſive mecha- 
niſm with à portion of divine ſufficiency, 
the medium by which alone we become, 
through the ſelection of indifferent objects, 
through the conſcious reſolution of pati- 
ence, through the preventions of forecaſt, 

throvgh 
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through the obedience of morality, capa- Sf en 
ble of happineſs, is certainly a gift worth 22 


enjoying. From the abuſe of this gift, or a 
depraved choice, from not endeavouring, 
the moſt we can, to do what we ought, 
ariſes in general guilt, or moral evil, with 
its concomitant infelicity ; which, there- 
fore, depending on ourſelves, on the ne- 
gle& or perverſion of our own powers, is 
not imputable to Providence, with any ar- 
gument of reflection on the goodneſs or 
power of God; nor is the permiſſion of it 
inconſiſtent with counſel or care: while it 
cannot be precluded, without ſuch priva- 
tion or continual reſtraint of the elective 
faculty, as would deſtroy not only all vice, 
but all virtue too; all action or all ſelf-ap- 
probation, every idea of reward or deſert; 
in ſhort, all the privileges and all the 
pleaſures of rationality; and conſequently 
without prepollent miſchief, which would 
reflect diſcredit on wiſdom; and a dimi- 
niſhed ſum of happineſs, which would be 
à diminiſhed exerciſe of goodneſs, 


It 
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It may be further added, that the ex» 


iſtence of moral evil may have its neceſſi- 


ty, and hath certainly its uſe: it may be ne- 
ceflary, to preſerve vigilance in the reſtraints 
of inclination, and the regards of futurity, 
by exhibiting witk ſenſible conviction its 
own confequences, by making its effects and 
tendencies ſeen, felt, and acknowledged: 
and virtue, from the permiſſion of it, if en- 
countering more temptations, which the 
juſt diſcipline of a probationary ſtate may 
reconcile, hath, at the ſame time, more 
warnings and encouragements ; as example 
fways more forcibly than leflons, and fight 
or feeling than conjectural opinion or ab- 
ſtrated contemplation, - 


With reſpect to phyſical evil, or fuffer- 
ing in external circumſtances, it is in like 
manner a ſymptom or character of an 
active nature. It is certain, that a candi- 
tion, in Which there were no apparent 
evils to be corrected, or, what is equiva- 
lent, no acceſſion of good to be gained, 
would be a condition of ination; adyerſe 

10 
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to the nature of man, who hath various pow- SEA 
ers, and excitements to exert them. In 
other words, a being, who had no want, 
(and if there were no perceivable evil, he 
would have plainly no want) could have 
no principle of activity. It is equally cer- 
tain, that without this evil much good 
would be loſt in the trial of integrity for 
a ſuperiour ſtate, and even much phy fical 
good, the one dependently inferring the 
other. If, for inſtance, there were no pains, 
there would be in many inſtances no notices 
of danger, nor conſequently proviſions for 
preſervation; if there were no hunger or 
thirſt, there would be no ſatisfaction in 
allaying either; if there were no ſuch thing 
as indigence, there could be no affluence, or 
no great benefit by it: the remark might he 
enlarged to a wide comprehenſion, for if life 
had no diſcomforts, it could boaſt few ſa- 
tisfactions. And it is obſervable, that ſome 
incidents are ſeemingly evil, which would 
prove otherwiſe, could we penetratethrough 
the whole contexture of things ; and ac- 
quaint ourſelves with all their relations, 


In- 
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SERMON influences, and tendencies: and that, laſtly, 
i it there be evils, of which men know not 


the true origin; yet would they ſeriouſly 
reflect on the many traits of reaſon, wiſdom, 
and benevolence, every where diſtinguiſha- 
ble in caſes, which they do or may under- 
ſtand ; they could ſcarce doubt of the ſame 
prevalence in thoſe which they do not. 


In our diſquifitionsthen on worldly events, 
on worldly evil particularly, conſidered as a 
concern beyond the regulation, beneath the 
attention, or without the permiſſion, of the 
Deity, may we not now with confidence 
repeat after the Pſalmiſt; Wherefore 
ſhould the wicked blapheme God, while 
he doth ſay in his heart, Tuſh, thou God 
careſt not for it.” Or, if yet unſatisfied, if 
yet perplexed with miſgivings, in ſome por- 
tentous and deplorable inſtances concern- 
ing the origin or propriety of it, let us call 
in a reflection on the immenſe diſtance be- 
tween man and the Almighty : recollect- 
ing, that He, whoſe acts we examine, is 
& the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
Eternity; that created mind is at beſt a 
meaſure 
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meaſure too ſcanty to fathom the profound 3 
of his ſecrets; that He may operate from 


motives which we cannot know, for pur- 
poles which we cannot develop, with a 
fitneſs which may be felt by individuals as 
hardſhip, and with a regularity which may 
yet ſeem, in parts and parcels of proce- 
dure, without the connecting thread of 
cauſes and conſequences, inexplicable con- 
fuſion: and that, therefore, confidering 
the ſhort reach of a finite onderfiieting; 
and the impeded fight of an incorporated 
one, it is our becoming part rather to ac- 
quieſce with bumble veneration, than to 
cavil and complain with captious diſtruſt ; 
in ſhort, to reſt ſatisfied, that whatever 
may be the apparent intricacy of things, 
* the Judge of all the carth cannot but 
do right; and that he, whochaſtiſes wrong, 
can never commit wrong himſelf. 


Theſe dutiful ſentiments God grant that 
we may cheriſh in our hearts, and expreſs 
in à ſuitable and correſpondent practice, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, &c. 
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SERMON III. 


Pf. cxxi.—5. 
The Lord is thy Keeper. 
＋ 7 E have here from the mouth of 4 
* choſen Miniſter of God (for I con- 


ceive the Prieſt, on ſeeing, perhaps, the 
known fignal of favour, to utter this ſen- 
tence) an emphatic declaration of a provi- 
dential attention to the imploring Jew and 
his compatriots. I mean not, however, to 
conſider the text in this circumſcribed view, 
as referring to them only, but in a much 
wider circuit, as pointing out the doctrine 
of God's over-ruling Providence at large 
to us, his offspring, likewiſe. © The Lord 
| is 
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« js our Keeper :” nor ours merely, but Su fon 


the preſerver, the guard, the director ofwwww 


his whole creation, without partiality or 
remiſſion: an intereſting and chearing 


truth! In my laſt diſcourſe I endeavoured 


to obviate the objections, that have been 
urged againſt it: let us now purſue the 
ſubject, and enquire from what reaſonings 
on his nature and ours, it is ſatisfactorily 


deducible. 


I. By Providence is underſtood that divine 


care, which preſerves the being, and con- 
ducts to proper ends the movements of 
the world; that care, under which no 
creature exiſt without cognizance, no 
power acts without concurrence, no inci- 
dent happens without appointment or per- 
miſſion. That this comprehenſive care 
belongs to God, that He preſides over, 
inſpects, provides for, co- operates with 


all things, hath an influence in all cauſes, 


and a guidance in all events, may be 
proved, I think, in the firſt place, from 
what He hath done as Creator: his actions 


D indi- 
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Senuox jndicating deſign, and his deſigns cha- 
II. gg i ; 
—— racteriſtically anſwering his attributes. 


What then is implied in creation? Not 
ſurely a mere effay of power, or ſpecimen 
of wiſdom, (this ſuppoſition reduceth the 
work itſelf, if not to a mere nugatory act, 


to a project of curiofity or fame, and the 


motive of it to the human weakneſs of vain- 
glory) but that which it is more reaſonable 
to connect in expectation with goodnels, 
an exerciſe of benevolence, ſome intended 
production of happineſs, which will argue 
as forcibly for the guardianſhip, as for the 
gift of exiſtence. Or, benevolence apart, 


ſuppoſing a diſplay of ſkill to be the ſole 


object of forecaſt, yet muſt not even this 


narrow aim be fruſtrated without an occa- 
ſional application of the plaſtic hand? In 


a ſcene various as the univerſe, conſtructed 
of ſyſtems extenſive and complex, occupied 


by creatures, ſome irrational, others free, 
both capable of perverſion ; and by bodies 
mixt and alterable, traverſing in every 
poſſible direction, compoſed at the ſame 


time of parts flux and diſſoluble, out of 
paſſive 
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YI 
paſſive matter, which hath no force of * 
motion, or effence of duration within it 
ſelf; is it not an irreſiſtible concluſion, 
that derangement muſt happen without 
inſpection, perplexity without interven- 
tion, and decay without reparation? Shut 
out then the artiſt from the obſeryance of 
his work ; and will not his very agency in 
the production of it become equiyocal? 
Can there on ſuch a ſuppoſition be a ſecu- 
rity for the continued operation of any 
given cauſe, conſequently for the accom- 
pliſhment of any deſtined purpoſe? And 
muſt not, in proceſs of time, flaws ſtrike 
equally or jointly with beauties, and irre- 
gularities and miſchiefs overſhadow the 
admiration, perhaps abſorb the conception 
of deſigning ability? 


The world, therefore, if created, (and 
who that traces the ſignatures of mind in 
the order, the relative adjuſtment, the ſta» 
bility of it, will doubt its being created) , 
muſt be governed. But if governed, what 
comprehenſion is equal to this charge, 

| D 2 except 
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Serre except that of its Maker? What, but infi- 

= nite intelligence can penetrate univerſally, 
and diſcern intimately ſyſtems with all their 
dependencies, ſpecies with all their varicties, 
individuals with all their connections, fa- 
culties in all degrees, qualities in all afſ- 
ſociations, modes of operation in all con- 
ſequences ? And without this diſcernment 
what intelligence can ſuſtain and manage 
each, aſſign and maintain to each. its fit 
place, function, and limitation; ſuſpend 
or guide laws of influence, hinder prin- 
ciple from interfering with principle, 
intention with intention, movement with 
movement; communicate with ſpirits, ſug- 
geſt turns and trains of thought, control 
on calls of expediency, or let looſe the 
paſſions; urge or moderate exertion, cor- 
re& error, and diſpoſe evil -to the produc- 
tion of good? If then the world be go- 
verned, (which it cannot conceivably be in 
any proper ſenſe, i. e. to any purpoſe of 
certain regularity, without theſe intorpoſing 
attentions) where is the command of fſut- 
ficiency for the exerciſe of them, except 
in its Maker ? 
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If governed! have I faid? And Seven 
muſt there not be imbecillity or neg- www 


ligence, if it be not governed; a reſtraint 
upon the Maker, that He cannot, or a de- 


fe& in him, that He will not, ſurvey 


and adjuſt it? Allow the firſt of theſe 
ſuppoſitions; where is his omnipotence, 
his omniſcience, his omnipreſence? Al- 
low the latter; where is his wiſdom, 
his juſtice, his mercy ? Allow either; 
where is the perfection eſſentially implied 
in the notion of his being? Where, in 
particular, that tenderneſs in the accom- 
modation of a dependent off-ſpring, or that 
delight in beholding the effects of it, which, 
in parental connections, pervades and ac- 
tuates nature generally, good nature emi- 
nently, according to the operation of his 
own law? 


Conſidering his attributes, indeed, we 
muſt conclude, that He is not only quali- 
fied, but neceſſitated in ſome meaſure to 
take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of 
the univerſe, It is capable of ftri& proof, 
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Ser non that abſolute intelligence, the inſeparable 


III. 


property of an uncauſed being, includes 
abſolute rectitude: of which benevolence 
is a neceflary branch; from which Provi- 
dence is a neceſſary reſult, He who ex- 
plores all nature, and underſtands all 
truth, He who perceives in every cafe 
what is beſt, and of every determination 
all the minute and final tendencies, can- 
not err in conduct, cannot injure, can- 
not inflit or permit real hardſhip, cannot 
conſequently abandon his creatures; i. e. 
cannot but ſuperintend, or, in other words, 
cannot but attend to them with an active 
Providence. 


But waving this reſearch, which might 
ſeem leſs ſolid, than elaborate, and attend- 
ed with leſs utility, than refinement, let us 
take the idca of God, as familiarized to us 
by general conception; which is that of a ſpi- 
ritual ſovereign, or ſupreme, wiſe, powerful, 
good: his goodneſs comprehending juſtice, 
veracity, benignity ; his benignity compre- 
hending bounty and mercy. What then 
is ſavereignty or ſupremacy without rule? 


Is 
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Is there a ſovereign on earth, who would Szxwox 
not think his greatneſs contemptible, if ge 


remained all his life long in a ſtate of ab- 
ſtraction and inactivity, a fimple beholder 
of diſturbances, by which he might be in- 
jured; or of occurrences, in which he 
might be intereſted, without interpoſition ? 


But this ſovereign is an infinite fpirit. 
Without thought then, what is ſpirituality ? 
Without infinite thought, which implies 
infinite buſineſs for thought, what is the 
prerogative of ſpiritual infinity? Wifdom, 
power, goodneſs, give the ſame reſult. 
Without deſign or direction, what is wiſ- 
dom? Locked up from exertion, if every 
thing be done without interference, what 
is power? Without a diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments, what is Juſtice ? 
Without threats or promiſes, offers or de- 
clarations to fulfil, what is veracity ? With- 
out gifts,or ſervices,what is bounty ? in leav- 
ing claimants upon care, the prey of calami- 
ty,or the ſport of accident,where is benigni- 
ty? In not diſtinguiſhing ſufferers by relief, 
and criminals by patience or pardon, where 

is 
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ox 1s mercy ? If theſe attributes be not mere 


w— names, which in intellectual and rational 


nature they cannot be; they have a re- 
ference to objects, their eſſence conſiſts in 
action, their perfection in exerciſe: and 
to ſuppoſe, therefore, in an extenſive aſ- 
ſemblage of beings, where there are end- 
leſs opportunities, and numberleſs exi- 
gents for deſign, communication, and ſo- 
licitude, for regulation, retribution, and 
grace, no notice, no adminiſtration, no in- 


tervention, is to ſuppoſe a miracle of in- 


conſiſtency; is indeed to reduce the Crea- 
tor, below his creatures, into a figure of 
pageantry, that has eyes and ſees not, hands 
and acts not: a transformation as abject as 
abſurd, exhibiting a true picture, not of digni- 
ty or excellence, but of inſenſibility or ſloth. 


The argument from creation is not yet 
exhauſted. God hath implanted, we find, 
in moſt creatures a fond inſtinctive care of 
their offspring : and can we conceive that, 
when every creature is tender of its young, 

ever 
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every good- natured parent inceſſantly ſtudi- * 

ous for the ſuſtenance and accommodation. 

of thoſe, who have deſcended from him; there 

ſhould be no affection in God prompting 

him to provide for that large family of the 

univerſe, which depend upon him for their 

daily ſupport? Can we ſuppoſe, that the 

Author of Nature ſhould he in oppoſition to 

his own general law, without loving-kind- 

neſs for that to which Himſelf gave being, 
Without an intereſt in it, and without re- 

gard? Rather let us conclude that the 

Maker of the world is its keeper. 


II. But to bring this truth yet more home to 
ourſelves, let us now, for the further evi- 
dence of it, turn to man. The firſt idea 
of Him is helpleſsneſs: he has, at his birth, 
more wants than moſt other creatures, and 
more debility. In this ſtate, what would 
become of him, were it not for the yearn- 
ings of parental inſtinct: the exiſtence of 
which is an incident, and the uniform 
operation of which, amidſt tempers and 

circum- 
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1 eircumſtances fo various, is a ſtill more 
V wonderful incident; not to be accounted 
+ for, the one without the appointment, the 
other without the guidance, of a con- 
triving and obſerving providence. 


Under the care of this inſtinct, his capa- 
cities open, and his abilities ſtrengthen, hy 
ſucceſſive improvements;and though againſt 
this gradual evolution of his faculties, ex- 
ception hath raiſed an infinuation of im- 
propriety z it is not leſs weak, than irreve- 
rent. For were he to come into the world, 
of ſtrength mature, and in full vigour ; of 
what uſe would this maturity of bulk or 
ſtrength be, unexerted and unapplied; i. e. 
without competent ſkill to exert and apply 
it? Might it not prove prejudicial ? Having 
fill an inert Nate, a noviciate of ignorance, 
arifing from a want of ideas, to paſs through, 
till he had learned the play of his organs, 
and the direction of his purſuits ; without 
ſpeech, without ſignificant geſture, with- 
out the tenderneſs of implanted inſtin& to 
nutle him, without the watchfulneſs of in- 


tereſted 
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tereſted prudence to govern him, with the Snnνð,, 
lofs of parental ſenſibility, including at the 


ſame time, all thoſe pleafing, uſeful, laſt- 
ing attachments often growing upon it; and 
with the revetfal of a law generally 
prevalent through the other orders of the 
animate creation ; what would he obtain ? 
Enlarged wants lefs readily aſcertained, 
leſs eafily ſupplied ; keener ſenſations, the 
riſe, the tendency, the relief of them un- 
known; a multiplied probability of injury, 
not only received, but returned, from the un- 
guarded or undiſtinguiſhed action or paſſion 
of ſurrounding objects; in ſhort, a greater 
deſtitution, with more occafions for afiſt- 
ance ; and more chances of ſuffering and 
periſhing, without an increaſe of advantages 
in compenſation. Let us acknowledge 
therefore the regard of providence, in this 
queſtioned arrangement. 


Let us acknowledge it likewiſe, on the 
farther advance of man in nonage, through 
the whole period of inexperience ; in which 
temerity is apt to precipitate, and ductility 

to 
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1 to betray him, into ſo many irregularities 
—— or levities, of which he ſecs not, or heeds 


not, the conſequences ; that without the 
particular influence of ſome external ſuc- 
cour, and ſome occafional controul, (how- 
ever inviſible the workings of it) his ſafe- 
ty or his welfare would be for almoſt any 
given ſpace, a contingency ſcarce con- 
ceivable. 


In his adult ſtate, there is the ſame ne- 
ceſſity, and therefore from divine goodneſs 
the ſame ſtrong concluſion, for the atten- 
tion of providence. Man is, from various 
cauſes, ſuſceptible, in various degrees, of 
pleaſure and pain: can it be ſuppoſed, 


. that there is no proviſion, no regimen, 


for the adjuſtment of theſe. By the in- 
citements of the one, he perſgyms many a 
neceſſary function, and engages in many 
an important purſuit ; by the impreſſions 
of the other he preſages, and evades many 
a calamity. Can it be ſuppoſed that all 
this is excluſive of regulation? | 


He 
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He appears intruſted with talents, which Szzmox 
he may improve or ſuppreſs; he is furniſhed vw 
with energies and opportunities of exerting 

them, which he may turn to utility, or per- 
vert to miſchief : he is endued with propen- 
ſions oftemper, largely diverfified; which lay 
in mutual dependance the grand founda- 

tion of ſocial union. Can it be ſuppoſed, that 
theſe are all caſual, or left at large to 
every event of every hazard, withour 
prevention or reſtriction? The right exer- 
ciſe of theſe is beſides a duty: and from 
ſome of them, underſtanding, reaſon, the 
perception of moral good and evil, which 
we call conſcience, with the faculty of elect- 
ing either, and deliberating on both, which 
we call free-will, peculiar gifts in his lot, 
ariſes a whole ſyſtem of duties, of the ut- 
moſt moment: by performing or flight- 
ing Which, he becomes deferving or crimi- 
nal, rewardable or puniſhable. Can it be 
ſuppoſed, that in the conduct of theſe prin- 
ciples, act as he may, whether he apply 
them to anſwer their known purpoſe, whe- 
ther he diſcharge the obligations derived 
from them, or otherwiſe, he ſhall not be 
object 


n ſubject or ſummoned to cognizance ? But 
ata cognizable, how poſſibly ſo without a 


regular inſpection of providence ? 


His dangers are not leſs obſervable, than 
his principles or talents. He is ſurrounded 
with creatures, many his ſuperiours in 
ſtrength, few not capable of injuring him; 
which have their armature for annoyance, 
and their diſpoſition for prey: yet, which 
not only leave him unmoleſted, but aſſo- 
ciate With him in amity. Some, even in 
his family, are tempered to his command, 
and work for his benefit. Excluſive of a 
providence, excluſive of a particular de- 
ſignation maintained and enforced by a 
continued ſuperintendance, can you ac- 
count for this circumſtance; 1. e. not for 
their forbearance towards him, not for 
their harmleſsneſs only, but their obedi- 
ence and ſubjugation ? Dangers however 
he incurs, and from imminent dangers he 
is reſcued: frequent enough theſe to con- 
vince him, if he reflect, that he muſt be 
under the ſhield of a heavenly guard. 

| Common 
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Common experience may be truſted for St 
the admiſſion of this remark; there being 


few, if any, who will not on à juſt review 
of their lives, perceive them to be a round of 
providential eſcapes, of critical conjectures, 
and unexpected deliverances. 


The preceding reflections regard man, 
ſolely or principally as an individual. But he 
is not a detached and inſulated being: his 
faculties, his defires, his fears, all impel him 
to union. Let us ſee then, whether the cuſ- 


tody of Providence be not equally requiſite, 


and the ſuppoſition of it equally irreſiſtible 
in his collective and ſocial capacity. In 
this view confidered, among num- 
bers in combination, with neceſſities mul- 
tiplied, intereſts jarring,inequalities remark- 
ed, and paſſions ſtimulating ; what conten- 
tion, what injuſtice, what confuſion, muſt 
overſpread the earth, what a ſad ſcene of 
miſery muſt every diſtri of it be, without 
an oyer-ruling power to bar in ſome ſort the 
execution, or divert in ſome degree the in- 
tended effect, of hoſtile and wicked deſigns? 
That the bands of ſociety are not ſevered, 

that 
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— that the world is not a theatre of trium- 
wyw phant miſchief, and fraud and violence 


the chicfand moſtdiſtinguiſhed actors in it; 
that it is, with all its diſcomforts, yet ad- 
miniſtered, on the whole, with ſuch regu- 
larity as to be a tolerable habitation ; may 
be preſumed owing to the guardianſhip of 
that divine wiſdom, which ſteps in with 
frequent and timely refiſtance to ſtay the 
career of ferocity, and ſave innocence 
from the ſtroke, or the plot, of oppreſſion. 

Another view of man remains, enforcing 
on conviction as true, or on approbation 
at leaſt as highly reaſonable and highly 
momentous, the belief of a Providence;--his 
religious capacity. From the univerſality of 
religion in ſome prevalent worſhip among 
all the divifions of his ſpecies, I am not 
afraid to affirm, that it is a principle of 
his nature. By almoſt every reflection on 


every phenomenon, the rude, as well as 


the cultured of his ſpecies, are inclined to 
the conception of inviſible power, and the 
oblation of propitiatory worſhip. An in- 
clination thus univerſal muſt be natural. 

| It 
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It is, if I may fo ſpeak, his vertical direc- 1 
tion, which he cannot be reſtrained from 
purſuing, without drooping under depreſ- 
ſions, or ſhooting into irregularities; that 
lead, it may be, to deride or lament the 
perverſion, yet, at the ſame time, to ac- 
knowledge the inherence of the principle. 
But to what end this congenial principle: 
or what reaſonable meaning in the aſſign- 
ment or encouragement of it, abſtracted 
from the idea of providential agency? 
It is evident, that moſt of the acts of 
devotional homage reſpe& the Deity, not 
merely as an univerſal cauſe ; but as our 
particular patron, protector, and preſerver. 
If therefore not perſuaded, that he attends 
with an immediate care to all his creatures 
in the government of all events, on what 
ground, or with what propriety, can we take 
up the moſt effential performances of 
religious duty? Of what avail is it, fot 
inſtance, on any emergent occaſion, to 
fear, to truſt in, to praiſe, to pray to, 
him; if He confine himſelf to a ſuperiot 
tegion, and ſhur us out from his regard? 

E Such 
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Such is the natural conſequence, which 
reaſon urges againſt the denial of a provi- 
dence, as a ſubverſion, in effect, of all reli- 
gion; which is a ſubverſion, in the end, of all 
ſocial happineſs: ſince there can be, without. 
religion, neither ſincerity nor ſecurity; con- 
ſcience reſolving itſelf into convenience, 
and virtue into intereſt. 


Upon the whole, to whatever object 
turning, whether to God, or to man; on 
whatever apprehenſion reaſoning, whether 
of truth or expediency; we extract at 
length the ſame heart-felt concluſion, that 
* the Lord is our keeper.” 


Under the impreſſion of this concluſion, 
be it our ſerious endeayour, to revere him 
worthily, and ſerve him acceptably : with 
an aſſurance, that whether we revere or 
negle& him, we ſhall not be overlooked 
by him; with an affurance alſo, that, if 
we obey him, we ſhall pleaſe him; and 
that, if we pleaſe him, by doing what he 
hath commanded, we ſhall attain conſe- 

quently 
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quently to what he hath promiſed : which W 2 
is a peace beyond compariſon here, and a. 
happineſs beyond conception in a life with- 


out termination hereafter, 
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Eccleſ. ix.—3. 


This is an evil among all things that are done 
under the Sun, that there is one event unto 


All. 
sine FN che uſual pretences againſt an or- 
IV g i 
TH ACH dering/ and prefiding providence, 


the moſt preſſing one perhaps is the ſub- 
jet of regret, here ſuggeſted by the 
preacher, as from the mouth of a com- 
plainant : viz. the contingent and promiſ- 
cuous diſtribution of earthly allotments. 
| Yet it grounds on a falſe aſſumption, or 
at leaſt on an uncertainty beyond the com- 
prehenſion of our judgment. 


In addition to the arguments advanced 
in my preceding diſcourſes, tending to ob- 


viate 
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viate the pretences urged againſt the doc- 8 
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trine of a ſuper-intending Providence, and 


to eſtabliſh the truth of it; let us in the ſe- 


quel examine the complaint of the text, 


and the inferences that have been drawn 
from it, in diſparagement of ſo important 
a tenet. 


To conſtitute unity of event, there muſt 
be unity of effect; or, in the preſent caſe, a 
preciſely equal product of pleaſure or pain. 
But pleaſure and pain, or identity of either 
from any given cauſe, or in any apparent 
concurrence of circumſtances, who can de- 
termine? We know, indeed, that they 
are variable, that they are modified by 
perception, which is relative and perſonal; 
that they depend on conſtitution, affections, 
taſtes, habits, reflection; and that they 
never come entire without complications 
and mixtures, which turn their edge, or 
alter their impreflion. We know too, 
that the exteriour of conditions, the com- 
mon criterion in the eſtimate of them, is too 


E 3 and 


fallacious to be truſted : ſcripture, reaſon, 
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and experience unitedly teaching, that haps» 
pineſs or miſery is diſtin from externals; 
that there may be abundance without eaſe, 
and eaſe without abundance; that the pow» 
ers of enjoyment have often their canker, 
which renders them uſeleſs; and ſufferings 
their balm, which renders them harmleſs. 


Excluſive however of theſe preſumptive 
diverſities and probable allays in the pro- 
duction of pleaſure and pain, fuppoſing 
them to be always uncompounded and 
uniform, yet who can decide, whether ei- 
ther, or whether any reſult from either, 
be good or ill; that is, conſequentially and 
ultimately advantageous, or detrimental? 
Each, we know, frequently treads on the 
heels of each, with imperceptible connec- 
tion: from imaginary ſucceſſes ſprings 
many a calamity, from what we queru- 
louſly deem adverſe occurrences the gra- 
tification of many a favourite wiſh, By a 
ſort of redemption and commutation, not 
uncommonly obſervable, circumſtances of 
particularity intercept, or alleviate miſery: 

| and, 


, 


and, in general, according to the moralS*xvox 
influence of conditions, which varies wth www 
varying difpofitions, is formed their true 
eſtimation. The ſame proſperity, for in- 
ſtance, by which the virtuous become grate- 
ful, circumfpeR, liberal, reverent to God, 
and uſeful to man, tends to render the 
wicked vain, diſſipated, licentious, petu- 
lant and pitileſs: the ſame afflition, which 
brings the former to their Maker with ac- 
knowledgments of his dominion, which 
works in them humble reſignation; which 
is a monitor to them of futurity, which 
reminds them to ſcan their whole conduct 
with care, in order to reform it with ex- 
actneſs, which calls forth with renewed 
ſtrength all their diſcreet reſolutions, pro- 
duces in the latter gloomy diſcontents, ma- 
licious envyings, and wayward complaints, 
a further alienation from God in thought, 
and provocation of him in act, by diſpa- 
ragements of his juſtice, and endeavours 
by criminal expedients to break away from 
fubmiſſion to his government. 
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Senuox In ſhort, as improved or abuſed, as impreſ- 


| jung minds, as regulating manners, as af- 
| fecting contentment, as involving and de- 
| _  termining the great concerns of futurity, 
the allotments of our earthly deſtiny aſ- 
ſume plainly a different aſpect, with a 
different ratio of good or ill. And if then 
there may be reſemblance of circumſtan- 
ces without coincidence of conlequences, 
if what is viſible of conditions or incidents 
| be a precarious index of pleaſure or pain, 
| and pleaſure or pain be ſtill more indeter- 
minate of benefit or diſadvantage; is it not 
falſcly or very queſtionably ſuggeſted a- 
gainſt Prov dence, as an evil, or indeed as a 
fact, except in a very lax ſenſe, © that there 
is one event unto all?” By recurring ta 
ignorance in the preceding obſervation, by 
reſolving the principle of the objection, to 
which it replies, into a poſſible deception 
of incompetent judgment, I may be 
thought perhaps to evade, rather than en- 
counter the difficulty. I will therefore 


next reply to it in a ſtricter and more dt 
rect diſcuffion. 


Per- 
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Permit me to ſuppoſe (no unreaſonable 8 


poſtulate) that humanity is a ſyſtem, for — 


ſome wiſe reaſon of ſupreme deſign, and 

neceſſary in the conſtitution of nature: 
what does the objection demand? An 
abolition of general laws in this ſyſtem. 
For there muſt be, if general laws, pro- 
miſcuous events. But from the propoſed 
innovation, what miſchiefs would follow? 
In the firſt place, the deſtruction of or- 
der, With which vaniſhes at once every 
idea oſ economy and beauty in creation; 
its parts no longer ſimple and congru- 
ous, its movements no longer regular, its 
beings no longer determinate in agency, or 
ſpecific in character: in the next place, an 
utter excluſion of certainty, with which 
vaniſh all the acquiſitions of ſcience, all 
the principles of art, all the comforts of 
life. Of cauſes and effects we know little 
except their connexion: and while this 
connexion continues ſtable, whilſt objects 
exhibit in general, with obſervable con- 
ſtancy on ſimilar trials, fimilar appearan- 
ces; the mariner purſues his courfe, the 


hufſ- 
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1 huſbandman commits his grain to the 
A ground, the phyſician preſcribes his drug, 


or the artiſt conſtruas his machine, anti- 
cipating reſpectively with happy confidence 
the accompliſhment of his purpoſe from the 
ſame revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the ſame viciſlitudes of ſeaſons, the ſame 
action of mechanical and phyſical pow- 
ers. But take away from the objects 
of the univerſe this unity of character, let 
them appear or a& with fickle or lawleſs 
mutability z agriculture, medicine, pi- 
lotry, mechaniſm, all calculation, the whole, 
proceſs of induction, the whole force of 
analogy, the whole directory of experi- 
ence, is precluded and cancelied: the 
purſuit of knowledge becomes vain toil, 
the application of it deſperate diffidence; 
obſervation is without uſe, reflection with- 
out decifion, proviſion for ſelf- preſervation 


without ſecurity, and ſolicitude without 
end or remedy. 


If ſuch be the conceivable conſequen- 
ces of the projected alteration in the 
; Na+ 
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natural world; its inconveniences would ssauon 


not be leſs in the moral. Subſtitute in 
the regimen of the moral world parti- 
cular laws for general, that is, ſucceſs 
and diſappointment, recompence and pu- 
niſhment, adjuſted to actions and agents, 
with accurate and immediate diſcrimina- 
tion; what would obviouſly reſult? In 
the firſt period of life, before the forma- 
tion of moral character, under the com- 
mon lot of original equality, either an ut- 
ter ſuſpenfion of every influencing princi- 
ple; or, diſtinctions without diverſity, pre- 
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ferences without recommendations, and 


ſufferings without demerit: in ſubſequent 
periods, à bar to the formation of moral 
character, that would operate univerſally. 
For under the dominion of juſtice, ſo 
awfully preſent, with arm perceivably ex- 
tended for inſtant retribution, who would 
dare to reject her allurement, or brave her 
| inflition? Would not the conſequence be, 
one determined courſe of conduct? Would 
not duty be ſo irrefiſtibly and convertibly 
connected with gain, as to leave no room 

for 
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w—— growth of deſert, and the diſplay of diſ- 


poſition; for the proof of fincerity by re- 


ſolution, of benevolence by difintereſted- 
neſs, of faith by contentment; in ſhort, 
for many exerciſes of virtue, particularly 
exalting and perfe&ing man, particularly 


venerating and pleaſing God? 


It is now perhaps perceived, that general 
taws, from which ariſe indiſcriminate events, 
mtheadminiſtration of the world, carry with 
them a large and ſatisfactory confideration 
of benefit; and that therefore the objection, 
which demands the reverſal of them, de- 
mands an impropriety. Let us next ſee (till 
retaining the ſuppoſition, for the truth of 
which we have the pledge of infinite Wif- 
dom, that there onght to be in the plan of 
nature ſuch a being as man) whether it 
does not demand likewiſe an impoſſibility. 


1. Man may be viewed individually or 
aggregately. As an individual, he may be 
conſidered as a creature: conſequently ſubs 
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ſame time with powers and deſires, which 
imply a deſtination for futurity, and con- 
ſequently a probationer for the allotments 
of it. In this light then, without an occa- 
ſional ſeparation, in his prepatory ſtate, be- 
tween virtue and happineſs, vice and miſe- 
ry, how is he to be diſciplined and tried? 
Without imperfeRion, and the effects of 
imperfections to obviate, without difficul- 
ties to combat, croſſes to bear, and tempta- 
tions to refiſt, how are his capacities to be 
opened, his principles explored, his exertions 
and improvements aſcertained ? How is 
he to manifeſt the qualities; that lay the 
foundation of, and form thoſe habits, which 


fit him for the reception of an immortal de- 
ſtiny ? 


Individually likewiſe, on trial for a 
future deſtination, he is, and muſt be, 2 
free agent; required to act with recti- 
tude and with reaſon, directed by rules, 
and ſolicited by motives, but unconſtrain- 


ed 


6¹ 


ject to the government of his Creator, con- S. 
ſequently accountable; endowed at the: 
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* ed in his choice, and unobſtructed in his en- 
w— deavours. Here then lies a grand ſource; 


as of depravity in human actions, ſo of un- 
certainty in human occurences. Under 
this diſpenſation of moral freedom, it is 
not poſſible to conceive, but that there muſt 
be irregular and traverſing efforts, mixt 
means of purſuit, and mixt reſults of at- 
tainment, with every conſequence of every 
paſſion or appetite exceſſively or miſappli- 
edly indulged ; that licentiouſneſs will ſome- 
times rival innocence, diſſimulation ſup- 
plant merit, and fraud circumvent honeſty, 
in the acquiſition of pleaſure, honour, or 
profit; in other words, that the bad will 
be found intermingled and interfering 
with the good, in the events of worldly 
gratification. 


But 2dly, the ſurvey of man, merely as 
an individual, is curtailed, is unnatural. 
Let us rather conſider him, in his ſocial 
capacity; and the impoſſibility that his fate 
ſhould be otherwiſe than indiſcriminate, 


will more evidently appear. 
Here 
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Here he firſt offers, as a member of a Sana 
family; in a connexion of deſcent, which vw 
faſhions and fixes, independent on perſonal 

character, his conſtitution, eftimation, and 
fortune. The parents, from whom he is | 
deſcended, are healthy or diſtempered, WV? 
virtuous or diffolute, provident or negli- 
gent, affluent or neceſſitous. Is it poſſible, 
without a conſtant and univerſal prodigy 
of confuſion, to ſtop the courſe of theſe 
influences; to prevent innocence from 
ſuffering, by the comprehenfion of an un- 
fortunate relation, transferred malady or 
inconvenience, the afflicton or humiliation 
of penury, the reſumption of unjuſtly ac- 
quired property, the taint of luxury, the 
ach of indiſcretion, the languor of infirmr- 
ty, or the blot of infamy ? 


The tranſmiſſive caſualties of domeſtic 
connexion operate with further exten- 
ſion, in equalizing events. In the com- 
bination of a family the heart is variouſly 
touched, and powerfully moved by attach- 
ments. It ſhoots out, if I may ſo ſpeak, 

numerous 
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8 numerous filements, which faſten, with 
. growing force, from familiarity to ſurround- 


— 


ing objects; ; and Whatever affects theſe, 
communicates immediately with ſenfible 
vibration to the center. In other words; 
a great portion of human pleaſures or pains 
is derivative, and acts by participation. 


What then would be the caſe, were re- 


ſpective differences, and judicial diſtinc- 
tions to mark events? The wicked could 
not conceivably be blended with the good in 
intimate union, without deriving from their 
proſperity ſome joy, ſome ſervice, or ſome 
relief; the good could not, if poſſeſſing af- 
fection or compaſſion, be perpetual wit- 
neſſes to the viſitations and exemplary chaf- 


tiſements of ſinners under their own roof, or 


in their own lineage, without grief, perhaps 
without injury too by the loſs of their utility. 


It would be impoſſible, in ſhort, to puniſh 


all the wicked, with abfolute harmleſsnefs 


to all the good ; or to reward all the good 


without communicating in ſome degree to 


ſome of the wicked a ſhare of their fe- 
licity : but, if ſo ; the ſcheme of com- 


letely 
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pletely ſeparating lots, without a complete * 
ſeparation of perſons, defeats itſelf: and 


it remains to infer, that from the influence 
both of propagation in deſcent, and of 
conjunction by kindred, one event unto all 
is often inevitable. 


3. The ſocial ſphere of man next widens 
from the circumference of family to that of 
neighbourhood. Here he is linked and 
leagued in ſeveral dependencies of fitua- 
tion, employment, and intereſt. He 
breathes a common air with his affociates, 
he eats of fimilar food, he purſues joint 
objects with them in callings, travels, en- 
terprizes: ſhall then that, which is noxious 
to ſome, prove at the ſame time ſalutary 
to others? Shall winds be at once fayour- 
able, and adverſe, to the ſame voyagers ? 
Shall famine and plenty, defeat and con- 
queſt, danger and ſafety be found atten- 
dant on the ſame parties at. the ſame in- 
ſtant ?= Abſurd !—Without an inceſſant 
accumulation of interfering miracles, with- 
out a perpetual and inconceivable inyerfion 

F of 
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Seen of natural cauſes and effects, impoſſible |— j 


WY It follows therefore, that in the occurrences 
of our preſent relative and complex ſtate, 
we cannot be divided and ſorted by any 
preciſe canon of worth, but muſt partake 
a general fate of adyantage or detriment, 
enjoyment or diſtreſs. 


IV. But let us turn to the laſt, the high- 
eſt, view of man, in his civil capacity, as 
connected with government. Here again, 
his diſcrimination till becomes impoſſible. 
For he is, in the firſt place, ſubject to the 
common fate of his ſociety, muſt encounter 
its dangers, and ſhare its calamities: 
and, in the next place, ſubject to its 
laws. Theſe, however adminiſtered, in- 
tentionally place him on a ground of 
equality ; liable to the ſame treatments, and 
contingences of treatment, with his fellow 

citizens: their office, as their uſe, is, to 
dire& vniverſally, to redreſs impartially, 
to puniſh ĩrreſpectively. A grand object 
of their operation is property ; of which 
they fix the title, and controul, as well as 
guard, the devolution: inducing in each 

con- 
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eoncern an important effect for preſent 4 


conſideration. The title of property does 
not, cannot reſide, under the adjuſtment 
of human laws, in virtue or merit; but in 
inheritance, gift, purchaſe, or other hon- 
eſt mode of acquiring it: hence a plain 


conſequence ; that the indiſcreet and the 


profligate may obtain without exception 
that affluence; which they ſquander or 
miſemploy ; that the alienation of it may 
at the ſame time intercept from the inno- 
cent many enjoyments, which they loſe 
with regret ; and oppreſs them with many 
conflicts, which they do not deſerve to ſuf- 
fer. 


Another ſimilar conſequence ſometimes 
occurs from legal reſtraint on the devolu- 
tion of property; by which a young ex- 
pectant is ſuddenly perhaps, in his ad- 
vances to dignity and fortune, which he 
has birth to claim, and accompliſhments 
to illuſtrate, ſtopped, and depreſſed to 
beggary, not for his own crime, but for 
that of his parent: a proceeding, which 

12 com- 
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* compaſſion condemns as vindictive ſeve- 
rity, but which political prudence defends, 


as expedient for terrour, for effectual pu- 
niſhment, and for general ſafety. Whe- 
ther expedient however, or not, it hath 
indiſputably a confiderable influence, (an 
influence without the diflolution of civil 
ſociety unavoidable) in determining pro- 
miſcuouſly © One event unto All.“ 


The aſſimilation of mankind in the min- 
gled diſpoſal of preſent events, on which 
Scepticiſm hath faſtened an exception, hath 
now been amply examined: and we feem 
warranted, on the whole, to conclude that 
the ſuppoſed ill effect of it is exaggerated ; 
the alteration of it, on every idea of man, 
ſeparate and collective, not feafible, or 
not expedient. 


The practical reſult of theſe reflections 
is, with ſtrict circumſpection in conduct- 
ing ourſelves, a tender reſerve in judging 
of others. As all kinds of practice find 
ſhelter under authority, and men of 


all 
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all deſcriptions an undiſtinguiſhed com- _ 
plication in all occurrences; we are not to.. 
make either example our rule of action, 
or fortune good or bad our teſt of character. 


Another obvious conſequence is, ſubmiſſi- 
on to God, If puzzled with his procedure, 
if not able to diſcover the clew of his counſels, 
let us look forward with reverential acqui- 
eſcence to the ſinal judgment; which will 
wind up the adminiſtration of this ſubluna- 
ry ſyſtem with unveiled juſtice and viſible 
perfection; with a ſolution of every moral 
problem, a diſtinction of every merit and 
demerit, a correction of every inequality, 
and an illuſtrative vindication of every ap- 
pointment. It will then clearly appear, 
that God hath dealt gracioufly with us his 
creatures; that time, however we may 
ſtretch its extent, when we ſurvey it as 
the meaſure of life, or compute the mo- 
tion of it under the preſſure of ſorrow, is 
yet but a ſection of incommenſurable mi- 
nuteneſs in the Vaſt of Eternity: that con- 


ſequently the pleaſures, which raiſe the 
4 daily 
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exon daily hankerings of envy, and the pains, 
way which are the daily themes of complaint, 
even if greater than our common falſe 
reckoning ſuppoles them, are ſtill too 
tranſcient to be of real moment ; that they 
are beſides good or evil, merely as they are 
uſed ; but, whether good or evil, balanced 
ultimately by an unerring hand, and to be 
remembered no more, when that balance 
takes place in the doom of futurity. 


May this doom be our thought, our di- 
rection, our felicity, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
&c. 
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SERMON v. 
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John x.—37, 38. 


VI do not the Works of my Father, believe me 
not — But if I do, though ye believe nat 
me, believe the Works. 


UR Saviour here, with firm fearleſſ- gz nox 
neſs, the ordinary pledge of conſci- 8. 
ous veracity, appeals to his miraculous 
works for the illuſtration of his character; 
and ſeems to reſt on the diſtinction of them 
the whole validity of his pretenſions, or, 
in ſhort, the whole credibility of his hea- 
venly miſſion. They muſt therefore have 
been marked with ſome peculiarity, diſ- 
cernible in his time by obſervers, and de- 
ducible after his time by examiners; which 
intitles them to this high conſideration. 
And fo they undoubtedly were: they de 
monſtrated themſelves to ſenſe by clear 


F 4 effects; 
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—— which might delude a weak imagination; 


not merely ſtrange events, which might be 
admired as rare or myſterious : but evi- 
dent performances, demonſtrating them- 


ſelves by plain and obvious reſults, to 


the perception of beholders ; conſequently 
real and certain. - 


And they were ſuperior to all na- 
tural human power, or to the known 
powers of the viſible agent, in ifſue 
or in circumſtance; that is, they pro- 
duced reſults, not only extraordinary, but 
either ſuch as no human or viſible power 
could in any way produce, of which kind 
is a revival of the dead; or ſuch as ex- 
ceeded in the manner of production the li- 
mits of all human power, of which kind is 
the inſtantaneous cure of diſeaſes, by a 
touch or verbal command: they were ex- 
erciſes of ſovereignty over nature, ſuſ- 
pending or altering the cuſtomary opera- 
tion of phyſical laws, that is, in reality, 
the eſtabliſhed order of Providence: they 
were not one or two facts, but ſeveral of 


ſeveral 
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of friends and enemies; ſubject therefore 
to ſtrict notice by men of all capacities, 
and all parties. 


They were of ſome permanency too, 
either in themſelves by frequent re- 
petition on proper occaſions, or in 
conſequence by durable efficacy, by a 
change or reference, comprehending ſome 
extent of time: a change, for inftance, 
in reſtorations from death, diſtemper, or 
defect, which lay open to continued en- 
quiry; or a reference to futurity in predic- 
tions, which remained as ſo many touch- 
ſtones for the trial of their credit. And they 
were, laſtly, neither wicked and miſchie- 
vous, nor frivolous or fantaſtical; but 
acts of power directed by benevolence, 


inſtances of goodneſs to the bodies 


or ſouls of thoſe to whom they referred, 
and not wrought but for great and weighty 
reaſons; to remove afflition, to obviate 
danger, or propagate a faith, which led by 
Juſt morals to true happineſs. 

'Wuh 
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ſeveral kinds; not ſuſpicious by obſcurity 9 
or privacy, but public to multitudes, hot —— 


— 
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Sexexon With theſe luminous charaQeriſtics of 
—— Divinity in his miracles, for they could not 


be performed without an omnipotent co- 
adjutor, our Saviour might well call atten- 
tion to them, as the works of his Father ; 
as vouching his deſcent, and confirming 
his revelation. 


The queſtion is, how far this emphatic 
call concerns us; or, by what evidence we 
are now warranted to believe the reality 
of thoſe miracles. Their evidence then 
is plainly the credibility of the records 
reporting them; of which accordingly, 
as authenticated or invalidated, they ſhare 
their reſpective fate in reception, or rejec- 
tion. 


Now the credibility of the records re- 
porting them depends on the following 
circumſtances: on exact compilation by 
different penmen in different places, yet 
all well acquainted with every object, and 
every incident of their narrative, as they 
were either hearers and ſpectators them- 

| ſelves 
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felves of every thing which they atteſt, or 8 
conſtant companions of thoſe who were. 
from whoſe atteſtation come with equal 

credit whatever facts they report; and as 

they could not poſſibly be induced by any 
worldly intereſt to deliver; what they did, 
without a perfect perſuaſion of its truth: 

ſo far otherwiſe, that they expoſed life to 
known hazard in the publication, and laid 

it down with unabating zeal in the defence 

of their voluntary aſſertions. 


Thus compiled, theſe writings were ſoon 
diſperſed into a great number of hands, 
tranſlated very early into many languages, 
kept with a religious care in many far 
diſtant places, and conſtantly read in public 
for univerſal inſtruction; and hence by con- 
ſequence not eafily capable of being falſified. 
And though the conſtant uſe of theſe wri- 
tings occafioned them to be much more 
frequently tranſcribed than any. other 
books, by which means there muſt of 
neceſſity, without a miracle, be many 
literal and verbal miſtakes, or variations 

in 
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suo in the manner of writing; yet this great 
ww number of copies, which may be compared, 


and by compariſon rectified from one ano- 
ther, hath been a great ſecurity to all their 
eſſential contents. Still farther ;—that theſe 
books were written at the time pretended, 
and by the perſons to whom they are 
aſcribed, we have a more general and uni- 
form aſſurance, in every age fince their 
appearance, than can be produced for any 
other writings of fimilar antiquity : with- 
out a negative by the firſt literary oppo- 
nents of Chriſtianity ; who muſt have had 
better means of information than ſucceeding 
enquirers, and who would have been wil- 
ling enough to queſtion their genuineneſs, 
had there been any colour for the objec- 
tion. Is not here then an aggregate of evi. 
dence, ſufficiently clear in origin, ſuſſicient- 
ly fecure in tranſmiſſion, to place the ap- 
peal of the text, or the miracles of Chriſt, 
to which it refers, above diſcredit ? 


It has, however, been ſurmiſed. other- 
wiſe. It is ſaid, that antiquity itſelf di- 
miniſhes 
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miniſhes the certainty of them; that, being Scr 
facts dependent on teſtimony, they muſt 
continually become leſs and leſs credible, 
from the very nature of teſtimony, and 
the fate neceſſarily attending the convey- 
ance of it; ſince experience aſſures us, 
that facts of every kind, and of what mo- 
ment or importance ſoever, which paſs 
ſucceſſively through ſeveral hands, are at 
each ſtep ſo much altered, miſrepreſented, 
and diſguiſed, from à variety of cauſes; 
that it becomes next to impoſſible, at any 
diſtance of time to diſcover the genuine fea- 
tures of truth, or to know, with certainty, 
the original ſtate of the caſe: an obſer- 
vation this, which is thought applicable to 
all written hiſtory, ſacred as well as pro- 
fane; the tranſmiſſion of it to remoter 
times being in like manner attended with 
numberleſs depravations, which at every 
remove both violate its purity, and impair 
its credit; the decreaſe of which is 
therefore regular, and proportionate to the 

ngth of time elapſed, and eyen determi- 
nable by exact calculation. 


If 
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If this poſition be juſt, an obvious con- 


ſcquence reſults: that it apparently pre- 


cludes the Almighty, from delivering any 
ſtanding Revelation for the perpetual in- 
ſtruction of mankind. For, whether 
the ſyſtem come from God, or whether it 
be of Man,“ it muſt according to this no- 
tion in a courſe of ages © alike come to 
nought:“ unleſs indeed the mouldering 


fabric ſhould be, from time to time conti- 


nually repaired, and miraculouſly ſupported 


by freſh interpoſitions of divine power: 


and this muſt cauſe an equal difficulty to 
recur; as miracles ſo frequently repeated, 


muſt at length loſe both their nature and 


name, and become unfit proofs of any 
extraordinary revelation at all. 


But let us conſider a little both the pro- 
priety and the extent of the poſition it- 
ſelf. And here it muſt appear manifeſtly 
wrong, to lay down this, or indeed any 
general abſtrat rule, as holding uni- 
formly and regularly in all caſes of te- 
ſtimony; which are of ſo mixed and 
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complex a nature, and which depend seen 
upon, and are diſtinguiſhed by, ſuch an 
almoſt infinite variety of circumſtances. 
Or ſhould it for the moſt part hold good, 
yet it can be properly applied in no larger 
extent, than the foundation, on which it 
reſts, will warrant; and this in the pre- 
ſent caſe is the obſerved decreaſe of cer- 
tainty in the propagation of popular and 
ordinary reports. But can any juſt inference 
be made from oral teſtimony ; which, looſe, 
unconnected, and broken at every ſtep of 
its progreſs, gives free ſcope for every poſ- 
ſible motive to operate, by which the truth 
of any fact may gradually ſuffer: can any 
Juſt concluſion, I ſay, be made from ſo ir- 
regular a channel of information as this, to 
the caſe of Literary Records, in which 
every thing is fixed and permanent; and 
which, from ſeveral confiderations that 
might be infiſted on, contain juſt as full 
ſecurity againſt this progreſſive departure 
from truth, as the other affords ample op- 
portunities for it?—Or if ſomewhat like 
this were in general granted even of writ- 
ten tradition; yet, unleſs it were ſtrictly 
ne- 
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Sexo" neceſſary and unavoidable in the nature of 
V. * . . ou 
wrw things, many particular hiſtories may be 


ſo circumſtanced as to be entirely exempted 
from it: and it is certain, that each indi- 
vidual one has a right to be conſidered by 
itfelf, to have the merits of its own evi- 
dence examined apart, and to be judged by 
the weight of thoſe peculiar circumſtances 
which belong to its own conveyance. 


The objection might perhaps be ſuffici- 
ently anſwered by this general reaſoning : 
but let us return, for a further refutation of 
it, to known fa&t.—It charges on the Goſ- 
pel, in ſome periods of its paſſage, changes; 
forgeries, and corruptions.—If the charge 
be not a mere aſſumption undeſerving of 
regard, it muſt recur for ſupport to actual, 
to atteſted inſtances. A few have been ſug- 
geſted ; but to whom are we indebted for 
the knowledge of them? Not to the ene- 
mies, but to the primitive defenders of 
chriſtianity; who,with ample opportunities, 
and ſuitable abilities, expoſed them publicly; 
for the ſatisfaction of their own times; and 
recorded them ſpecifically, for the informa- 

tion 
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tion and direction of poſterity. If therefore Sz2xox 
it be certain, that attempts were ever made 


to falſify the goſpel, it is not leſs certain 
that they were immediately detected and 
fruſtrated. The evidence, which ſubſiſts 
at preſent concerning this their detection, 
reſts preciſely upon the ſame authority, 
as does that of their exiſtence: 


In this reſpe& therefore, the credit of 
the ſacred writings remains, at leaſt, undi- 
miniſhed by time: in other regards it is, 
perhaps, augmented and improved, par- 
ticularly by the accurate ſcrutiny of them, 
ſince the period of the reformation: in the 
progreſs of which have ariſen ſome new 
proofs of their authenticity. Thustheargu- 
ment, taken from the general exact agree- 
ment in eſſential matters of all the manu- 
ſcripts of the New Teſtaments, of what- 
ever age, and wherever found, was before 
unthought of; while thoſe manuſcripts 
lay buried in their ſeparate receſſes, and 
diſperſed in the diſtant regions of the 
world. It was from diligent collations of 

G them, 
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os nuteſt differences, that the proof reſulted. 


And this was a proof of a growing nature 
gathering new ſtrength as faft as freſhcopies 
appeared, and increafing its validity m pro- 
portion to their variety and number. The. 
ſame reflexion will hold good of moſt, if 
not of all the external rules, by which the 
purity of the Evangelic Hiſtory is ſupport- 
ed; the uniform appearance of all the ver- 
fions of it in every different language, the 
concurrence of the large citations from it in 


the earlieſt Chriſtian writers, and the con- 


firmation given to it both by Jewiſh and 
by Pagan cotemporaries. 


Theſe, and the like evidences, are 'of 
modern growth; owing, in a great mea- 
ſure to the revival of literature, more eſ- 
pecially to one branch of it, in preceding 
times hardly known or but ſuperficially 
cultivated, I mean, critical learning: not 
barely that minute and confined ſpecies, 


which is employed in the examination of 


verbal matters; but the more enlarged 
and 
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and extenſive exerciſe of it, which, in Szauon 
union with a knowledge of the lan 
guages, and an acquaintance with the 
genius, cuſtoms, and tranſactions of paſt 
ages, hath indeed proved the moſt uſe- 
ful inſtrument of aſcertaining the genu- 
ineneſs of all ancient writings; but with 
reſpect to the records of our religion 
particularly, hath, befides diſtinguiſhing 
ſpurious imitations, deduced the convey- 
ance of them down from the times of the 
apoſtles to our own, marked the ſeveral 
removes, ſhewn thoſe removes to have 
been in fa& but few, and at each ſtep de- 
monſtrated the identity of the goſpels 
then in uſe with thoſe of which we are 
poſſeſſed at this day. 

So far then is this notion of a progreſſive 
and regular diminution of the credit of all 
hiſtorical relations, in proportion to the 
number of ages through which they are 
conveyed, from being juſt ; that it appears 
to be altogether groundleſs and chimeri- 
cal. The compariſon of the ſtate of the 
ſcriptute records in the preſent, and in dif- 

G 2 ferent 
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* ferent periods of paſt Ages, affords not 
—— barely an exception to, but a direct confu- 


tation of, the rule. And, in truth, this de- 
creaſe, ſo often as it actually happens, is 
owing immediately and properly to quite 
other cauſes, than diſtance or length of 
time; to a ſpirit of fraud, which contrives 


and propagates forgeries; of lazineſs and 


ſupine indifference, which ſuffers valuable 
memorials to periſh; of credulity which 


embraces truth and fiction indiſcrimi- 


nately; and of ignorance, alike una- 
ble to apply the means of aſcertaining the 
one, or of detecting the other. Time 
is no otherwiſe concerned in the effect, 
than by accident. Thoſe real cauſes may 
take place in the ſhorteſt ſpace of time, and 
may not in the longeſt; juſt as the pe- 
culiar circumſtances, diſpoſition, and lead- 
ing principles of each ſucceeding age hap- 
pen to promote, or diſcourage, their pre- 
valence and operation. But to ſuppoſe in 


general, that either religious, or indeed 


any hiſtory, muſt, from ſome inherent and 
neceſſary efficiency of time, ſuffer à ſen- 
fible and conſtant abatement of its truth, 


and 
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and fink continually from one degree of S õ, 
uncertainty to a greater, is as little con- 


formable to fact and experience, as is it 
ill ſupported by the reaſon of the thing 
itlelf. 


I have not digreſſed in theſe obſerva- 
tions from my proper ſubject: for if the 
evangelic hiſtory be really attended with 
ſuch advantageous circumſtances of credibi- 
lity, and ſo far removed from defect or 
decay; the fimilar ſtate of the miracles, 
which it relates, and which the text ex- 
preſly enforces on notice, muſt be included 
in it, and follow by neceſſary conſequence. 
But I beg leave to particularize one emi- 
nent confirmation of them, evolved by 
courſe of time; and that is, the exiſtence 
of chriſtianity itſelf : which, confidering 
the almoſt inſurmountable obſtacles of 
every kind, that lay in the way of its pro- 
greſs, if the extraordinary facts, on which it 
was built, were all the while fictitious and 
unreal, muſt itſelf be looked upon as 
the greateſt miracle that ever appeared in 


the world. G 3 If 
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ser If then the wondrous works of our 

Lord have ſtill an unimpaired title to ad- 
miſſion, as real facts; ſomething yet more 
poſitive may be advanced, in reſpect to their 
validity, as proofs of a commiſſion from 
Heaven. Many of the Jews, even while 
our Saviour manifeſted his ſigns and won- 
ders daily before their eyes, and pointed to 
his works as credentials of his coming 
from God, faw not, or at leaſt acknow- 
ledged not, the force of this proof ; ſome 
reſolving all his actions into the co-ope- 
ration of eyil ſpirits, and others, in after- 
ages, evading it by yet more frivolous and 
improbable ſolutions. And the Heathen 
world, whohad in general a ſtrong perſuaſion 
of the powers of magic, had recourſe to the 
influence of this principle to account for 
every alarming performance, which they 
could not otherwiſe explain, and the teſti- 
mony of which they knew not how to in- 
validate. 


This ignorance of nature, and of God, 
retarded, fit 18 certain, for ſome time, the 
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general reception of the Goſpel. But 8 
neither of theſe cauſes at preſent ſub- 


ſiſts, as a bar to the credibility of the 
Chriſtian revelation, and its miraculous 
ſupports. For, as the improved inſight 
into nature, occaſioned by the cultivation 
and advancement of ſound philoſophy, 
has exploded the unmeaning pretences of 
ſorcery and magic, and afforded the means 
of diſtinguiſhing real miracles from the 
feats of artifice, or the illuſions of craft; 
ſo the more informed knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, introduced by inquiſitive 
inveſtigation, and ſtudious reforms of reli- 
gion, directs us at once to refer every truly 
miraculous event to the Great Governor 
of all things: by whoſe power alone as 
the courſe of nature is inceſſantly conduct- 
ed in every part, ſo by his immediate act 
or expreſs appointment only can it be at 
any time interrupted or over-ruled. And 
therefore, ſo far as both the nature of a 
true miracle, and the conclufion thence 
deducible in favour of the Chriſtian Reve- 
lation, is more generally underſtood ; this 

G 4 age 
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Senxox age may be thought in ſuch reſpect to have 
www 2 privilege of evidence over every other, 


which has preceded it. 


We now, upon the whole, ſee the force 
of the text in its full extent, or the ſuper- 
natural pretenſions of Chriſt amply con- 
firmed by ſupernatural works; confirmed 
to thoſe who reported them by the cleareſt 
conviction, and to us who examine them 
by the ſecureſt atteſtation ; by all or moſt 
of the documents which they had, with 
ſome incidental lights and adventitious aids, 
which they had not. May we improve 
theſe advantages: conſidering the works 
for the ſake of their author, and revering 
the author for the ſake of his works, 
may we ſeriouſly look up through him to 
God, with gratitude for the gift of his 
revelation ; with gratitude demonſtrated 
in reflection on its bleſſings, and obedi- 
ence to its dictates, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
&c. | 
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SERMON VI. 


John xv.—24. 


If T had not done among them the Works 
which none other Man did, they had nt 
had fin. 


N the evidences of the truth of Chriſti- * 

anity, the miracles of its Author ſtand . 
diſtinguiſhed with pre- eminence. Let me 
engage your notice of them; that ſerious 
notice, which their importance challenges, 
by ſome uſeful reflections. In the words 
I have read to you, our Saviour indirectly 
preſſes them on conſideration by a ſolemn 
charge of inexcuſable guilt on the un- 
believing Jews for obduracy, after a con- 
firmation of his divine commiſſion by thoſe 
credentials. The charge implies at once 
notoriety 


90 
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Senor notoriety in the diſplay, and omnipotent 
agency in the performance, of them. 


Let us ſee then, in proſecution of a former 
ſubject, whether they were in truth, ac- 


\ cording to the intimation of the text, be- 


yond human acts, and beyond natural 
powers, or, in other words, real miracles ; 
ſuch as man never did, and without the co- 
operation of God never could, perform, 


1. The firſt circumſtance, whether Je- 
ſus wrought among the Jews acts ſuperiour 
to thoſe of any other man, ſeems to be a 
point.of hiſtory, which a ſhort compari- 
fon of Him, with his predeceſſors in divine 
delegations, will cafily eſtabliſh, Moſes 


fed the Iſraelites with bread ſent down 


from Heaven; but He upon earth multi- 
plied a few loaves and fiſhes to the ſuſte- 
nance of many thouſands ; Elias raiſed one 
from the dead ; but He raiſed three, the 
widow's fon of Naim, the daughter of 
Jairus, and Lazarus who had been four 
days in the grave. The ancient prophets 
proved their commiſſion by inflictions of 


divine 
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divine vengeance; but our Saviour cha- 8 2 

racteriſed his miracles by a conſpicuous Cw 
peculiarity, that they were all beneficial to 
mankind : inſomuch that through the 
whole term of his Miniſtry there is not 
one inſtance, in which He manifeſted 
his power by harm even to his enemies. 
The law was enacted with pomp and 
terror, ſuitable to a diſpenſation of ſeve- 
rity and ſervitude; but the Goſpel is a co- 
venant of reconciliation and peace, intend- 
ed not ſo much to impreſs awe, as to con- 
ciliate the ſoothed mind by all the endear- 
ing methods of gentleneſs and love : hence 
| the wonders, which bore teſtimony to its 
truth, were works of mercy; and the kind 
relief, which they brought to the body of 
the ſufferer, reſembled the infinite com- 
paſſion, which the great Worker of them 
expreſſed for the ſoul of the ſinner. The 
eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and 
the cars of the deaf ſhall be unſtopped, 
the lame ſhall leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb ſhall ſing,” is a pro- 
Phecy denoting the nature of the miracles, 
which 


NON. 


. which the Meſſiah was to exhibit. And 
ben John ſent his diſciples to fatisfy 


themſelves concerning Chriſt ; our Savi- 
our bids them return with a report, that 
„the blind receive their ſight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleanſed, and the 
dead are raiſed up:” as if the mention of 
theſe facts might ſerve for conviction, who 
he was, and by what authority he acted. 


2. In this ſhort detail is ſufficiently ex- 
emplified the firſt point ; that Our Saviour 
did among the Jews ſuch works, ſuch in 
number, ſuch in quality, as no other divine 
miſſionary had ever done :---the next par- 
ticular for diſcuſſion is, whether theſe ex- 
traordinary works were real miracles, 


1. Againſt their admiſſion, as ſuch, has 
been alledged an antecedent and abſtract 
. preſumption of impęſſibilitv. It is re- 
marked, that the frame of the viſible world 
is diſpoſed with uniformity, that its mo- 
tions are alſo preſerved with methodical 
procels ; ſo that there is a conſtant ſuc- 

ceſſion 
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ceſſion of effects regularly following their Szzno 
VI. 

cauſes, as it were by a ſtated law or rule; 
and it has been from hence imagined, | 
that the courſe of nature is ſomething ſo 

fixed, as never on any occaſion to admit 

any change, which is, in import, any mi- 

racle: as if the material world were ſome- 

thing entirely independent on the will of 

God, and had in itſelf original powers, 

which no intelligent being could either 

limit or control. 


From an indiſtin& and ambiguous uſe of 
the word, nature, (which ſignifies either the 
ſyſtem, or the regulating principle of creati- 
on) men are apt to confound cauſes and et- 
fects: hence aſcribing an active faculty to the 
things themſelves, which are merely paſſive 
and acted upon. This leads them to think, 
that what they call the courſe of nature can- 
not be altered, except by ſome power ſupe- 
riour to that which preſerves it. And this 
will at laſt terminate in a ſuppoſition, that 
the world preſerved itſelf ; or that there is no 
neceſſity of divine interpoſition in the con- 
duct, nor by conſequence of divine con- 

trivance 
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RM trivance in the conſtruction of it. Where- 
ww as, if they would diſtinguiſh between that 


which really acts, and that which is the 
ſubject of action only, they might be con- 
vinced, that, as the material world or any 
part of it hath no will or power of its own, 
nor can ever of itſelf begin motion or action; 
ſo whatever is moved or acted upon, muſt 
originally and ultimately be moved or 
acted upon by ſome intelligent and free 
being; that accordingly, all things which 
are done, all the effects which are produced 
in the world, ordinary or extraordinary, pro- 
ceed either immediately from God himſelf, 
or ſubordinately from ſome inferiour intel- 
ligence, authoriſed by him, impoſing the 


law or impreſſing the force, by which they 
are determined: ſo that properly ſpeak- 
ing, the courſe of nature is in general no- 
thing elſe but that continual uniform man- 


ner, in which the ſupreme intelligent Being 
produces certain effects according to his 
own will. And this manner of action, 
depending in every particular inſtant on his 
will, may be at any inſtant, if He ſee fit, as 

8 eaſily 
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caſily altered, as continued. So that what S* 


we call a miracle requires no more power 


in the real agent, than that does which we 
call the courſe of nature. 


Men may, if they pleaſe, call the 
working of a miracle, a violation of, or 
contradiction to, the laws of nature. But 
then they ſhould conſider what they 
mean by laws of nature; and not make 
a free and intelligent Being neceſſarily 
ſubject to thoſe laws of material mo- 
tion, by which that Being chooſes ordi- 
narily to produce ſuch and ſuch common 
effects; which we call natural, becauſe 
they are uſual and conſtant: not that they 
are antecedently neceſſary, in reſpect of the 
firſt agent; whether it be the ſupreme, or 
any other intelligent Being, which has a 
delegated power of acting, and not barely a 
capacity of being acted upon. It follows 
accordingly, that miracles are not impoſ- 
ſible, if we believe this power of a governing 
intelligence, and the actual exertion of it 
in the conſtant preſervation of hat we call 
the courſe of nature. It 
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It follows again, that the credibility of 


3 miracles is capable of rational proof. 


Wherever they are wrought, they are mat- 
ters of fact; proveable, as other facts are, 
by proper evidence. And though I cannot 
give a mechanical account of the manner 
how they are done, becauſe they are done 
by the unuſual interpoſition of an inviſible 
agent, ſuperiour both in power and in wiſ- 
dom to myſelf; I muſt not therefore deny 
the fact which my own ſenſes teſtify to be 
done. The truth is, we can no more ſolve 
the ordinary phænomena of nature without 
having recourſe at laſt to an intelligent 
being; than we can thoſe extraordinary 
ones, which we call miracles. In the 
former indeed, we know more of the cir- 
cumſtances which precede and follow; be- 
cauſe we ſee them more frequently, and 
are acquainted with them more familiarly. 
But ſtill the firſt mover is the ſame in both: 
and as he teſtifies in one caſe a conſtant 
interpoſition of his providence, acting me- 
diately or immediately ; ſo does he in the 
other likewiſe evince an extraordinary in- 

terpoſition 


ter poſition on a rare and extraordinary oc- 325 


caſion. No man will fay, that a greater. 


power is requiſite to reanimate a dead body; 
than at firſt to make it, and afterwards to 
preſerve it: If therefore I believe the one, 
though I can give no account of the man- 
ner how it was done ; why ſhould I be 
ſo much concerned to find out the manner; 
in which the other muſt be done; or elfe 
think it impoſſible? A miracle is ſup- 
poſed to be an event which rarely occurs, 
which happens only on ſpecial occaſions, 
and is not therefore to be expected in every 
age: but is it therefore incredible, that 
ſuch an event ſhould ever have occurred, 
becauſe it is not experienced every day? Or 
have I any reaſon to diſbelieve miracles well 
atteſted, and not repugnant to the goodneſs 
or juſtice of God, but on the contrary 
highly conducive to the manifeſtation of 
both ; becauſe they were only done in for- 
mer ages: any more than I have to diſ- 
believe the more ordinary acts of Providence, 
which paſſed before my own time; becauſe | 
the ſame acts, in a continued train, may, per- 
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 Sexxos haps in the courſe of my life never recur ? 
l would not encourage credulity : nor 


would I run from it into ſcepticiſm. In 
all circumſtances the true way to avoid 
both extremes is to compare arguments, and 
be determined by ſuitable evidence: for at 
is not leſs unreaſonable, to believe falſe, than 
to believe true, every thing which depends 
on the relation of others. I venture ac- 
cordingly to conclude, that there lies againft 
miracles no preſumption of impoſſibility, 
ſufficient to ſet aſide a proper atteſtation of 
them. 


II. But the poſſibility of this proper at- 
teſtation is ſtill controverted. It is ſaid by 
a late writer, whoſe pen was worthy of a 
more ingenuous and uſeful employ, that 
there is not to be found in all hiſtory 
any miracle atteſted by a ſufficient number 
of men of ſuch unqueſtioned good. ſenſe, 
education, and learning, as to ſecure us 
againſt all deluſion in themſelves; of ſuch 
undoubted integrity, as to place them be- 
N all ſuſpicion of any deſign to deceive 

others 
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others; of ſuch credit and reputation in the 8 ron 
eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to. 


loſe in caſe of being detected in a falſhood ; 

and at the ſame time atteſting facts per- 
formed in ſuch a public manner; and in fo 
celebrated a part of the world, as to ren- 
der the detection unavoidable: all which 
circumſtances are requiſite to give us a full 
aſſurance in the teſtimony of men . I 
ſhould not be afraid to reſt the whole cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, or the whole eredit of the mi- 
racles which confirm the truth of it, on a trial 
according to this repreſentation. It poſſeſſes 
amply and ſubſtantially, as to its miracles, 
if I miſ-judge not from an attachment to 
the purity of its moral precepts, all the 
circumſtances of evidence here preſcribed; 


The firſt is, a ſufficient number of wit- 
neſſes. And there never was, perhaps, a 
fact directly atteſted by ſo many, as the 
miracles under | conſideration: We have 
{till upon record the expreſs depoſitions of 
ſeveral, in mann 


* Hume's Eſſay on Miracles: 
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Szx0x The converſion of every ſingle perſon to 
Abe religion, which theſe facts reſpected, 


was indeed a clear and preciſe teſtimony to 


the truth of them: for this religion was 
wholly built on their ſupport. Beſides 
the twelve Apoſtles, and the ſeventy Diſci- 
ples choſen to preach the Goſpel, a multi- 
tude of others were converted by the mi- 
racles and reſurrection of Chriſt. But all 


thoſe others, who gave this witneſs to the 


miracles of the Apoſtles (if I may be al- 
lowed to add them) were without number. 
Never was there a doctrine, that ſpread ſo 
ſwiftly through the world, or that gained 
ſo many preſent and immediate witneſſes to 
its truth. 


The Apoſtles and firſt Diſciples had not, 
many of them, the advantages of education 
andlearning. But whatlearning is required 
to enable men to ſee with their eyes, and 
hear with. their ears? The miracles they 
atteſt were plain facts, the objects of ſenſe. 
Folly itfelf could not be deceived in them : 
and fure folly could never ſo ſucceſs- 


fully 
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fully deceive. Theſe men, illiterate as 8 


they were, and void of art or eloquence, did, www 


what, I truſt, their opponents will never, 
with all the arguments of taſked inge- 
nuity, be able to effect: they got the better 
of all the religions that divided the world 
around them, and eſtabliſhed their own in 
different and diſtant countries. They had 
therefore, we may hope, ſufficient under- 
ſtanding, to teſtify what their ſenſes had in- 
dubitably diſtinguiſhed, | 


And theirintegrity remains without a ſug- 
geſtion againſt it. They had not, perhaps, 
any great reputation to loſe, But the good 
name of an inferiour perſon is as dear to him 
as that of the greateſt, If they had no pub- 
lic character to loſe, they had public infamy 
to dread : and this they incurred, not by 
being detected in a falſhood, but by perſe- 
vering in the truth, If it was little that 
they gave up to follow Chriſt; it was, 
however, all that they had ; and what they 
gained was a negative acquiſition, and 
muſt be put to the fide of their lofles : they 

H 3 gained 
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Sexo gained hunger and thirſt, toil and labour, 
8 2 watchings and faſtings, ſcorn and reproach, 


ſcourgings and death. They loſt then 
enough to evidence their ſincerity. They 
gave every proof, that ever was given by 
man, to the truth of their teſtimony. 


As to the celebrity of the facts, they 
were done in the moſt public manner; in 
places of conſtant reſort; many of them 
in Jeruſalem, at times of the greateſt con- 
courſe, And what is more, they were 
done in dire& oppoſition to the prejudices 
of all that ſaw them; before the moſt 
vigilant and powerful enemies, who did not, 
as, this writer tells us, wiſe men commonly 
do, „think the matter too inconſiderable 
to deſerve their attention,” but exerted 
their utmoſt induſtry and authority in ſup- 
preſſing this new religion: putting its head 
and leader to death, ſuborning falſe wit- 
neſſes to diſcredit him and his miracles, 
and proceeding immediately, by impriſon- 
ing ſome, and killing others, to deter and 
diſperſe his followers. Theſe miracles 

_ there- 
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unavoidable : and the teſtimony given to 
them was given in the ſame public manner, 
and in the fame place. 


III. The poſſibility of miracles in general, 
and of a proper atteſtation confirming them, 
may, after what has been offered, it is pre- 
ſumed, be admitted. But are we aſſured 
after all that the acts of Jeſus, however 


pre-eminent, or ſuch as none other man 


did, were intrinſically true miracles? A 
miracle is confeſſedly an effect exceeding 
the power of nature: unleſs, therefore, 
we know the utmoſt extent of the power of 
nature, and that who pretends; how 
are we to know what exceeds it, or con- 
ſequently, whether any event be miracu- 


lons ? It may be granted, that we do 
not know the utmoſt extent of the power 
of nature, perhaps, in any one thing: yet it 


does not follow, that we know not the 
nature of any thing in a degree, and to the 
extent of that degree with a preciſion ap- 

H 4 proach- 
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therefore were wrought on the very ſpot K * 
where their detection was moſt certain and 
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se proaching to certainty. Though I cannot 
wy tell how wonderful and ſudden an increaſe 
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of corn might be produced by a warm cli- 
mate, fertility of ſoil, and a concurrence of 
other cauſes: yet this I can certainly 
know, that there i is not, in the ſound of- 
two or three words ſpoken, a natural force ta 
multiply one ſmall loaf of bread ſo ſpeedily 
in the breaking of it; as that it ſhould, 

not apparently in mere ſhew only, amuſe 
the eyes, but truly and really ſatisfy the 
appetites of ſeveral thouſand hungry per- 
ſons, and produce afterwards fragments 
more in ſubſtance than the bread was 
at firſt, Nor again is there, in a 
ſimilar fiat of a fimple word, a ſimilar 
force to raiſe the dead, and cure diſeaſes. 
If, therefore, we are not acquainted with 
the utmoſt extent of the nature, yet we 
may certainly diſcern what is contrary to 
the nature, of ſeveral things, with which 
we are acquainted : and hence, though there 
may be profound wonders, and apparent 
miracles, in which we may be deceived ; 


vet, 
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yet there are ſome things, in which we may 8 
be certain. To the teſt of this knowledge YN 


then, which refolves itfelf ultimately into 
the aſſurance of ſenſe, may be ſecurely re- 
ferred the miracles of Chriſt, 


The reſult of the whole is, that theſe | 
miracles, on which our Bleſſed Lord lays in 
the text ſuch ſtreſs, remain till, in full va- 
lidity, real, poſſible, probable, ſurpaſſing 
natural powers, repelling elaborate objec- 
tions, condemning impotent objectors. 
May we, therefore, not incur a participa- 
tion of Jewiſh criminality by rejecting them, 
by diſbelieving what He did, or diſobeying 
what He taught! A religion with ſuch 
pretence of extraction may challenge ſome 
conſideration, a religion with ſuch ſupports 
of evidence ſome | obſervance. May its 
faith be our principle, its virtue our praiſe, 
its felicity our lot, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
&c. | 


SER- 
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SERMON VI. 


— 


Phil. ii. 1 75 8. 


Who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God,---but 
made himſelf of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of @ ſervant, and was 
made in the likeneſs of men, and being 
found in faſhion as a man, he humbled 

" himſelf, and became obedient unto Death, 


even the Death of the Croſs. 
$:nmog "HATEVER may be preciſely ; 
I VV implied in the firſt part of this 


paſſage, with whatever reſtriction. or com- 
prehenſion may be interpreted the peculiar 

_ expreſſions of being in the form,” hav- 
ing the eſſence or the appearance, of a 
God; of © being equal” in quality or 
in 
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in conſideration, © with a God”, and of * 
* thinking it not robbery,” an eneroach⸗ 
ment, or an object of fond tenaciouſ- 
neſs, a proprietary, an unreſignable ad- 
vantage, to be ſo; in ſhort, whatever dig- 
nity, power, privileges or perfections the 
Saviour of mankind might inherently or 
derivatively poſſeſs before his human ma- 
nifeſtation, one concluſion ſeems plainly 
deducible, not only from the natural con- 
ſtruction of the language, but from the 
evident ſcope of the argument to enforce 
humiliity ; that he degraded himſelf, that 
he paſſed from a prior to a poſterior exiſt- 
ence, from a better ſtate to a worſe, from 
a higher character to a lower. © He made 
himſelf of no reputation;” the original 
phraſe is ſtill more emphatic, He emptied, 
he vilified, he annulled himſelf, his proper 
ſelf, he voided: his primitive importance, 
he diſcharged his genuine glories; “ta- 
king the form or appearance of a flave:” 
that is, I conceive, in the ſervile puniſh- 
ment of his crucifixion; for the import of 
the words is ſurely too forcible for- the 


mere 
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SERMON mere diſcharge, or for any particular act, 
oc his miniſtry. And, in view, to verify 


or explain this leading and general account, 
as I underſtand the ſubſequent clauſes, the 
Apoſtle ſubjoins that, being made in 
likeneſs or reſemblance of men, that is, 
humanly born, and being found in faſhi- 
on, ſcheme, or exteriour figure, as a man, 
that is, adopting, with a viſibility ſubje& to 
remark, the habits of human life, he 
humbled or debaſed himſelf, becoming obe- 
dient, or, through a courſe of paſſive com- 
pliance with the decree of heaven, ſubmiſ- 
ſive, to, the laſt poſſible inſtance, © Death; 
even farther, to a mode of death, marked 


in that age with deep opprobrium, ſuſpen- 


ſion on the Croſs 


What Humility ! what Philanthropy ! 
an Exalted, an Immortal Being lays afide 
his honours, quits heaven for earth, and 
reveals himſelf in a perſonal viſit to man- 
kind ; ſubmitting for that end to a partici- 
pation of their nature, which, conſidering 
the ſtages of their growth, the tardy, the 

jp difficult, 
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difficult, the circumſcribed advances of Szzmox 
their improvement, the littleneſs of their www 


actions, and the contemptibleneſs of their 
enjoyments, the weakneſſes of their frame, 
and the accidents of their fituation, 1s at 
beſt a ſordid manſion for a pure ſpirit of 
high intelligence; and not only to the 
participation of this manſion with theſe 
common diſadvantages, but to the moſt 
diſreputable and moſt painful circumſtances 
of it, obſcurity, labour, indigence, affliction, 
and contumely. Never was errand more 
intereſting, or leſs acceptable: never was 
innocence more conſpicuous, or more per- 
ſecuted. The choice and the purpoſe com- 
plete the miracle, and the value of this 
humiliation. It was not a forced ſubmiſ- 
fion ; it was not a mere deſtiny or lot in 
the order of providence; but the voluntary 
effect of benevolent condeſcenſion. To ex- 
piate our guilt, he ſuſtained our puniſhment : 
that we might appropriate his merits, he 
went through the conflict with our miſeries. 
And he did both ſpontaneouſly, to promote 
our happineſs. 


But 
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Sernon But we are called off from admiring this 
A illuſtrious favour, to defend it. There are, 


it ſeems, who are ſcandalized at the ignoble 
and diſtreſsful appearance of Chriſt; as a 
degradation, unneceſſary to his miſſion, and 
unworthy of his character. They think that 
he ought to have manifeſted himfelf with 
ſecular power or pomp, conqueſts or ac- 
compliſhments; that he ought to have 
ſhone out mageſtic and pre-eminent among 
mortals, poſſeſſed of every innocent diſ- 
tinction which might attract notice, or at 

leaſt of every accommodation which might 
miniſter delight. Vet it is eaſy to conceive 
this demand improper, and I will endea- 
vour in the fequel to prove it ſo; by obvi- 
ous reflections on his humiliation, and its 
intended, its wiſe reference to the ends, or 
to the illuſtrations, of his miſſion. 

The ends of his miſſion were to re- 
deem from ſin, to teach pure righteouſ- 
neſs, and to diſpenſe theſe, or whatever 
elſe, his benefits univerſally. 


I. In 
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1. In redemption from ſin, to diſcharge r 
the guilt, to avert the conſequences, to de-. 


preſs the influence of it, ſome exemplary 
ſtate equivalent to puniſhment, or ſome me- 
ritorious act equivalent to recompence, by 
which offended juſtice might be fatisfied, 
yet with a becoming manifeſtation of diſ- 
pleaſure againſt diſobedience, ſeems requiſite. 
But how can either take place without 
abaſement or ſuffering, without ſome vari- 
ation of condition from better to worſe? 
Amidſt eaſe, elevation, proſperity, amidft 
authority, commanding homage, or glory 
attracting admiration, where is the awful 
proceſs: of diſpleaſure, the procedure or the 
opportunity of trial to exert merit, of ter- 
ror to impreſs warning, or maltreatment 
to inflict puniſhment ? 


II. A like hopeleſs in fimilar-circum- 
ſtances would be the deſign of teaching 
the pure righteouſneſs of the Goſpel. It 
will not ſurely be ſaid, that proſperity 
can ſpread any real huſtre, or ſtamp any real 
value, on the character of a moral teacher; 


much 
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Sarnen much leſs, that it can eſtabliſh a certain 


VII. 


proof of a heavenly commiſſion. Nor 
ought it to be ſaid, that affliction poſitively 
derogates from his authority or credit; fince 


the good are often obſervably ſufferers, and 


the bad ſtill more often gainers, in the pro- 
miſcuous allotments of temporal fortune: 
ſo far therefore the objection obtains no ad- 
vantage. It ſhould ſeem, in the next place, 
that the very office of a teacher, on an en- 
larged plan of general reformation, imply- 
ing a free intermixture with perſons of all 
conditions, is inconſiſtent with any high 
ſuperiority of rank, or indulgence: or, 
however this be, that the purified morality 
of the Goſpel at leaſt required a ſimple and 
humble teacher. It was an unaffected 
addreſs to unprejudiced reaſon, excluding, 
conſequently every overbearing influence, 
or oſtentatious appearance; and the chief 
conſtituents of it were, meekneſs, charity, 
and peace, humility, purity, patience and 
contentment. Now, I appeal to any can- 
did judge, with what propriety could a 


martial Fe enſanguined by conqueſt, or 


ardent 
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ardent for exploit, inculcate meekneſs, cha- 1 2 


rity, and peace? With what conſiſtency, &vw 


with what impreſſion, would the magnifi= 
cent poſſeſſor of dominion or abundance, 
uncircumſcribed in power or gratification, 
deliver leſſons of humility, purity, patience, 
and contentment? But the aim of theſe vir- 
tues, and indeed the whole aim of Chriſtiani- 
ty, is, to diſcipline the paſſions, to control 
the deſires, to rectify the views, and regu- 
late the purſuits of earth and earthly objects; 
to give the reflecting mind a conception 
of, an intereſt in, an aſpiration to, the con- 
cerns of a future life: and would not this 
aim have been obſtructed by any viſible 
ſplendor of the Monitor charged with the 
execution of it? The paſſions moſt fertile 
in miſchief, thoſe which are moſt at vari- 
ance with feelings and obligations, which 
create moſt vices in the moral, and moſt 
diſturbances in the political world, and 
which, depending on imaginary wants, 
and imaginary worth, preſent great proofs 
of weakneſs too, are the graſping deſires of 


power, poſſeſſions, and honours. Had our 
| I Saviour 
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Sr xwox Saviour therefore in his miſſion aſſumed ex- 
. 6 8 a f l x 
ww altation, atchieved victories, or glittered with 


opulence ; would he not have added to the 
force of thoſe unhappy propenſities, and 
their effects? Would he not have encouraged 
them and dignified the objects of them be- 
yond the true ſtandard of their eftimation, 
with a proportionate diminution of regard 
to the great objects of futurity ? 


FIT. But let us remark farther on the 
plan of his miſſion, that the intended be- 
nefits of it were declaredly, and as origi- 
nating in the counſels of an equal governor, 
the great parent of the univerſe, muſt be 
undoubtedly, comprehenſive without limi- 
tation. Now unlimited comprehenſion 
in any allotment of ſecular advantage is 
impoſſible. The aggrandiſement of nations 
is in general by conqueſt, the eſtabliſhment 
of dominion is by ſubjection, the rapid ge- 
cumulation of treaſure, by ſpoil, the acqui- 
ſition of honour by pre-eminence or prefe- 
rence. But conqueſt implies in its very 
nature ſlaughter, a dear price for a much 

more 


1 * 
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more valuable purchaſe; ſubjection im- 8 


ies reſtraint effected by prevalent force; 


ſpoil a transferral of poſſeſſions or rights; 
pre-eminence or preference depreſſion ; and 
there is no conceivable aſſignment of tem- 
poral ſupetiority, without deduction from 
others of property or enjoyment, without 
ſome diſtreſsful encroachment; or invidious 
partiality: Had Jeſus thetefore ſeconded 
the ambitious expectation of the Jews in 
leading them to glory or liberty, had he 
taken up the patronage bf any particular 
ſociety and its intereſts, had he aſſumed any 
particular rank of figure in any community, 
or in ſhort had his bleſſings been other than 
ſpiritual ; he would have been at beſt the 
renowned chieftain, ſtateſman; patriot, or 
| partiſan; the auxiliary of an enterpriſe or 
the pageant of a ſhew; not the irreſpective 
benefactor: and the enfigns of majeſty, or 
the gloſs of magnificence, would have hidden 
the true form, or diſguifed at leaſt one ge- 
tine lineament, of the fon of God. 


12 I ob- 
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I obſerved, at ſetting out, that not 
only the ends, but the illuſtrations, of his 
miſſion required the appearance deſcribed 
in his hiſtory. Let us turn then to this 
point of view. I mean by the illuſtrations 
here hinted, the evidence of his pretenfions, 
and the enforcement or recommendation of 
his example. 


1. The firſt evidence of his pretenſions, 
or of his heavenly origin was, the circum- 
ſtantial correſpondence of his character 
with the prophetic notices of the Meſſiah. 
In theſe he is depicted ſometimes with 
traits of majeſty, triumph and power ; but 
ſometimes allo with deep and darkening ad- 
ditions of ſcorn and tribulation. The ex- 
preſſions of his greatneſs explain themſelves, 
without ſtrained conſtruction, in his ſove- 
reignty over nature, his ſpiritual conqueſts, 
the progreſs and ſplendor of revealed truth, 
the folemnity of his ſecond manifeſtation in 
judgment, or the glory of his ſubſequent 
kingdom. But the intimations of his diſ- 
repute and forrow nothing can fairly inter- 

pret, 
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pret, but humiliation embittered by perſe- 


cution. He is ſaid to be A root growing www 


out of a dry or thirſty ground; that is, in 
the natural language of the ſultry Eaſt, a 
poor plant expoſed in an unfriendly foil to 
raging heats, without ſhelter 23 
ment. He is repreſented as “ having no 
form nor comelineſs, no exterior dignity 
or attraction, “ as deſpiſed, a man of ſor- 
rows, one that hideth his face, like a 
mourner, as wounded” “ and ſmitten,” 
as one, whom, though guiltleſs, it plea- 
ſed Jehovah to cruſh with affliction,” as 
* numbered with tranſgreſſors, as “ ta- 
ken off by an oppreſſive judgment,” as 
cut off from the land of the living.” 
Had he therefore not literally verified theſe 
accounts, had he not ſubmitted to the diſ- 
paraging and diſtreſsful circumſtances, 
which they import ; his reſemblance to the 
exemplar of the Prophets had been defec- 
tive, and his claim to the title of Meſſiah 
ſuſpicious. 


1 2. But 
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3251. 2. But his humiliation had a farther ef- 

ASL feft on the credit of his preten ſions: in de- 
monſtrating with full luſtre, by inſtruments 
of operation naturally inadequate, the aid 
of omnipotence, both, in his doctrines, and 
in his works. Eſtranged as he thus was, 
by converſe in the lower walks, and em- 
ployment in the meaner forms of life, from 
ſchools and from Sages, from-the i improve- 
ments of ſcience, and the arts of eloquence ; 
he plainly derived from a ſupernatural 
ſource the dexterity with which he diſen- 
gaged himſelf from enſnaring queſtions, 
the readineſs with which he reſolved the 
profoundeſt doubts, and the ſtrength of 
reaſoning with which he filenced Scribes 
and Phariſees. Nor will the mere force 
of human capacity account for his abili- 
ty to frame that ſcheme of redemption ) 
thoſe admirable rules of life, thoſe effectual 
and comprehenſive directions to happineſs ; ; 
or for his delivery of them with that energy, 
clearneſs, and authority, which are to be 


found i in his diſcourſes. 


His 
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His actions derive the ſame advantage * 2 
from the ſame meanneſs of condition. — 


Had he poſſeſſed wealth, renown, or in- 
fluence, had he been ornamented with the 
talents of human genius, or the accom- 

pliſhments of human art, had he been em- 
| ployed in deep reſearches and curious ſpe- 
culations, with leifure for application to 
knowledge, and means of procuring it ; 
his performances, however extraordinary, 
would have excited leſs wonder. It might 
have been alledged, that he wrought them by 
the aid of ſtudy and profound inveſtigation, 
by inſight into natural cauſes, by ſpecial 
intelligence in the proceſs or remedies of 
diſeaſes. And it might poſſibly have been 
imagined, that he diſplayed his myſterious 
{kill for private ends; to adorn or propa- 
gate a name, to acquire or preſerve an 
emolument, grandeur, or power. But the 
obſcurity of his ſituation, the meanneſs of 
his fortune, his mortified temper, his re- 
fuſal to exert his mighty gifts for his own 
intereſt, or even his own ſafety, diſarm at 
once theſe captious pretences, exhibit une- 


I 4 qui- 
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8 quivocally the aſſociation of a Divine Spi- 
ww rit, and with additional force enhance his 


miracles. 


3. The laſt inſtance ſuggeſted of ad- 
vantage, reſulting from the ignoble cir- 
cumſtances of Chriſt to the illuſtration of 


his miſſion, was in their operation deriv- 


ed from his example; by which they 
ſerved, to heighten the honour, extend 
the utility, and exalt the obligation. 
Proſperity hath undoubtedly its tempta- 
tions to repel, and its virtues to exerciſe, 
alike with adverſity, It calls forth into 
exertion humility, temperance, charity, 
and piety ; in all which there may be ſelt- 
government, or ſelf-denial: but the vir- 
tues of a ſuffering ſtate are ſurely marked 
with greater difficulty. They imply, in 


the very notion of them, oppoſition and 


conflict, danger and pain, an endurance of 
labours which go againſt the grain of hu- 
man nature, and an excluſion from com- 
forts which ſweeten and endear human life, 
On ſuch events, to ſtand, to preſerve 
with unerrin 8 decorum, to face danger 


with- 7 
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without concern, not to be diſordered Szxnoy 
3 * 4 II. 
with pain, not to be diſpirited with inju- . 
ry ; and to ſuſtain inſult or ſcorn without 
criminal compliance, eſpecially too, with 
2 generqus ſuperiority to ſtation, in the vo- 
luntary delivery of unacceptable truths, on 
a Charitable deſign of public, abſtracted 
from perſonal, ſervice ; argues at once a 
firm intrepidity which is true heroiſm, an 
exertion of reaſon which is true liberty, 
and a benevolent integrity which is true 
merit. Such proofs of illuſtrious virtue 
gave Jeſus by his humiliation. 


But by theſe proofs of virtue, in conſe- 
quence of humiliation, if he heightened the 
honour, he alſo extended the utility of kis 
example. Conſidering the circumſtances 
of human life; that it has a certain ter- 
minatian often painfully lingering, that 
it is beſet with diſaſters often formidably 
menacing, that it is filled with obloquies 
and petty perſecutions, againſt which even 
probity, even merit, is no ſafe-guard ; con- 
lidering too, that a large majority of man- 


kind 
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kind are doomed to labour in obſcurity with 
ſcanty accommodations; as ſtrength of 
mind muſt be of high importance, and 
principles of conſolation more needful than 
any other rudiments of tuition, the paſſive 
virtues and their ſupports ſeem to be of 
moſt univerſal uſe: which our Saviour 
accordingly demonſtrated, and could only 
demonſtrate, by indigence and ſuffering, 
to be within the compaſs of attainment. 
It was thus, that he explored what he taught 
by experiment, and interpreted the true 
meaning of it by an explicit comment, 
It was thus, that by going before thoſe 
whom he taught, and aſking of them no 
more than he held out in exertion, he put re- 
miſſneſs and cowardice out of countenance ; 
and it was thus, that exhibiting a trial of 
his leſſons on himſelf, he guarded both 
himſelſ and them from a common incident 
of other teachers and other fyſtems ; that of 
practical refutation, with recoiling blame, 


by devious and irreconcileable behaviour. 


With 
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With utility, in the exhibition of theſe * V 
aſſive virtues, unites obligation; obli- wes 


gation ſtill farther conducive to the ad- 


vancement of his religion by the endear- 
ment of his memory. Through what- 
ever medium, with whatever circumſtances 
he had communicated his religion; it had 
ill merited reſpecttul attention, and parti- 
cular acknow ledoements. But loſs, CON= 
geſcenſion, trouble, defiance of dangers, ad 
perſeverance under miſeries, unqueſtionably 
diſtinguiſh good- will, and enhance favour. 
Our Saviour conſequently, by theſe demon- 

ſtrations of kindneſs, or by entrance into 
| the condition which enabled him to pro- 
duce them, added new deſert to his praiſe, 
and new force to his laws. He rooted, or 


entwiſted both into the affections ; and the 


ſtronger the impreſſion of this kindneſs, 
the more firm, the more effectual will be 
the eſtabliſhment of thoſe laws, by the 
grateful obedience of his followers ; which 
will at once prove the wiſdom of his con- 


duct, and the ingenuouſneſs of theirs. 


[ would 
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oo 2 I would hope that no additional conſide- 

Ws rations are now wanted to vindicate the 
degrading ſubmiſſion recorded in the text. 
May it, and its arguments, induce us to 
think with more reverence of our Maker 
and his counſels, with more gratitude of our 
Redeemer and his love, with more earneſt- 
neſs of our religion and its inſtructions ; 
that the ſame mind may be in us, which 
was in Chriſt Jeſus, - and that we way fol- 
low him in the ſteps of his exemplary pro- 
greſs from profeſſion to practice, from obe- 
dience to acceptance, from virtue to glory 
in life everlaſting. 


S E R- 


Enes 
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Gen. 22.—1, 2, 3. 


Aud it came to paſs, after theſe things, that 
God did tempt Abraham ; and ſaid unto 
him, Abraham. And he ſaid, Behold, here 
I am. And be ſaid, Take now thy ſon, 
| thine only ſon, TJaac, whom thou loveſt, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there for a Burnt-offering, 


upon one of the mountains which I will tell 


thee of. And Abraham roſe up early in 
the morning, and ſaddled his aſs, and took 
two of his young men with him, and Iſaac 
his ſon, and clave the wood for the Burnt- 
offering, and roſe up, and went unto the 


place of which God had told him. 
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E are ſtruck in this paſſage, which Sa 
delivers the commanded oblation 


of Iſaac by Abraham, with a curious re- 
cord of Sacred Hiſtory. Regarded merely 
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S:xwox ag a narrative, it is ſimple; circumſtantial; - 


VIII. 


ww and intereſting : conſidered as a fact, a 


memorable trial and triumph of duty, the 
moſt extraordinary inſtance of ſubmiſ- 
ſion ever exacted, the moſt extraordi- 
nary inſtance of fervice ever paid: It 
is called in the text a temptation ; which 
means not, as generally in popular 
language, ſolicitation to a erime, or a 
deſigned occaſion of guilt ; but proof of 
adherence, or exerciſe of moral agency, 
by a taik of pain, and a terrour of cala- 
mity. In this ſenſe muſt God, as his at- 
tributes repel every critninal or odious im- 
putation, be ſuppoſed to tempt Abraham: 
permitting an experiment on his piety in 
an aſſault on his reſignation, to diſplay, 
perfect, and crown it; in ſhort, a conflict 
leading to conqueſt, and a danger termi- 
nating m honour: 


That we may ſee this conflict with full 
luſtre; let us remark the circumſtances 


which diſtingutſhed it, and the oppoſing 


difficulties, through which the Father of 
the Faithful carried his reſolution. 
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They roſe in ſolemn gradation from ſelf- Sexnon 
denial to ſorrow, from loſs to bloodſhed. www 


His loſs alone muſt have been no inconſi- 
derable perplexity. Iſaac, the choſen of- 
fering, was a fon wound round his heart by 
affection, ſtill more by familiarity ; a ſon, 
for whom he had earneſtly waited twenty 
years; a ſon, who had been welcomed by 
the congratulations of aſſembled friends 
on a ſpecial feſtivity dedicated to that pur- 
poſe; a ſon, whom he had reared with a 
particularly tender attention, to chear his 
life, and to lament his death : yet farther, 
the ſon of his decline, towards the cloſe of 
his day, when he might want aſſiſtance, 
by an aged wife, when the laws of nature 
ſeemed to preclude the hope of off-ſpring ; 
now too, the fon of refuge to him, in a ſtate 
of deſtitution, when the neceſſary removal 
of Iſmael had left him bereft of filial ſociety, 
amidſt large felicities of fortune, wealth, re- 
nown, power, without an heir remaining, 
except Eliezer, a ſteward, or at moſt a col- 
lateral kinſman, to whom he might tranſ- 
fer them. 


Com- 
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Combined with theſe circumſtances, 


ww Which attacked his comfort, were others, 


which might ſtartle and ſtagger his piety. 
This darling ſon had been uſhered into the 
world with peculiar preparation. His birth 
had been announced by God himſelf, with a 
reaſſurance of it in a perſonal viſit by angels. 
He was the ſubject of covenants, the center 
of prophetic promiſes, the deſtined ſource of 
_ diffuſive bleſſings. Abraham had been re- 
peatedly inſtructed to anticipate through 
him an exuberant poſterity, a progeny of 
kings, and even the joy of all nations, the 
Saviour of mankind. He had changed his 
name with an alluſive view to this poſterity; 
had been acquainted with the grand deſti- 
nation of them; that they were to be 
proprietors in that land, in which he was 
by a ſpecial call from Chaldea for the pur- 
poſe of ſettling them a ſtranger ; and with 
a particular incident of their hiſtory, their 
reſtoration from a foreign tyranny after an 
oppreſſion of four hundred years. Could 
God be ſuppoſed at once to obliterate theſe 
deſigns, and fruſtrate theſe expectations? 
Could 
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Could wiſdom counter-a&, or veracity con- Szxnor = 
tradict itſelf ? If not immutable, could he aw 
be an object of truſt ? Or if mutable, might 

he not with more propriety retract or relax 

his preſent harſh appointment in purſuance 

of his former decrees, than all his former 

decrees in purſuance of his preſent harſh 
appointment? If he delighted in illuſion, 

where was his juſtice ; if in blood, where 


was his mercy ? 


The calamity of a loſs thus unaccount- 
able was additionally embittered by the 
manner of it. It was to beincurred by vio- 
lence perpetrated by Abraham with his 
own hand; the act ſlaughter, the ſufferer 
a ſon, an only, a beloved ſon, the flayer 
his father. Might no other pledge of obe- 
dience be accepted, but Ifaac ? Or if Iſaac 
were alone eligible for the ſacrifice, was 
Abraham alone admiſſible as the perfor- 
mer of it? Could cruelty be piety? Could 
he not be the votary of God, without tread- 
ing upon the rights, and the feelings, of 
man ; without diſregarding not only every 

K Joy 
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7 joy that endears a child, but every tie that 
D binds a parent? Thoſe who have remarked 
the pleadings of humanity, thoſe in parti- 
cular, who have experienced the impulſes 
and workings of parental tenderneſs, mult 
be ſenſible, that the renunciation even of a 
diſobedient and vicious child, ſtill more 
the reſignation of him to certain death, 
is a taſk on the powers of nature ſcarce 
ſupportable ; that inſtin& will argue, to 
retain him, too forwardly, and often too 
forcibly, for reaſon ; that imagining and 
participating his diſtreſs, eſpecially the 
pangs of his expiring ſtruggle, are unavoid- 
able; and that the remembrance of his 
faults is eafily loft in the ſenſe of his ſuf- 
ferings. How much more then may this 
be ſuppoſed to happen in the caſe of an 
only favourite; gentle, unoffending, de- 
ſerving, hopeful ! How deeply muſt it 
pierce the ſenſibility of a good parent, not 
only to detach and relinquiſh him, but to 
adjudge his deſtruction ; and not only to 
adjudge his deſtruction, but to infli& it, to 
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be not only a ſpectator of this tragical * 
deed, but the actor WA 


The deed becomes more formidable, if 
we conſider, that it was performed in ſe- 
crecy, and with protraction; Sarah was 
excluded from the participation of it: ſo 
were the ſervants who accompanied Abra- 
ham : he left them at a diſtance from the 
ſcene of it. He would not wound their 
ſympathy, perhaps ; or he feared their op- 
poſition. Be this as conjectured, But 
what had he not to apprehend at his 
return; on the communication of the 
event, from the deteſtation, perhaps the 
miſreport 'of the latter, from the keen 
and impetuous grief of the former, and 
from the obloquy of the world; of 
ſurrounding acquaintance at leaſt, whoſe 
reverence he might value, or whoſe envy 
he might wiſh to diſappoint : in ſhort, 
from the reflections and animadverſions 
of each individually, much more of all 
conjunctively; who might not be per- 
ſuaded into a belief of the avowed com- 

XK mand, 


vl. mand, or who might conſider the obliga- 
ww tion of the command with leſs impreſſion, 

than the horror of the fact. The privacy 
of the tranſaction might, the deliberateneſs 
of it muſt, bring an acceſſion of miſery. 
Moriah, whither he was ordered to repair, 
was not a particular mountain, but that 
tract, with the adjacent country, in which 
Jeruſalem was built. It was three days 
journey from Beerſheba, at that time the 
reſidence of the Patriarch: not neceſſarily 
by the extent of the diſtance, but. ca- 
ſually, as he was circumſtanced; tra- 
velling on foot, with two attendants, and 
with the incumbrance of the proviſion 
requiſite for the Burnt-offering. It is in 
acts of virtue, as in acts of ſin; they are 
heightened by deliberation: continued ſelf- 
Aenial, repeated reſiſtance of obſtacles and 
diſſuaſives, diſtinguiſh more remarkably 
the one with preſumption, the other with 
fortitude. Had Abraham, on the firſt no- 
tice of the Divine Will, with a rapid 
movement, at once thwarting his prepoſ- 
ſeſſions and over-ruling his propenſities, 


cut 
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cut the thread of his ſon's life; his com- Sexo 
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pliance might have appeared a precipitate www 


extravagance, a ſudden alienation of reaſon 
or ſenſe, a tranſport of zeal hurried by ſur- 
prize, or blinded by Enthuſiaſm. But the 
{pace interpoſed between the injunction, 
and the execution of it, laid upon his mind 

for three days the bodings and miſgivings 
of expeRation ; and that expectation, which 
leſſens pleaſure, but aggravates pain, gave 
him opportunity to cool and recollect, to 
examine and feel, to ſtruggle with the 
checks of relenting pity, to hear again 
and again every powerful remonſtrance of 
every intereſted paſſion: and it cannot 
therefore be doubted, that his trial was af- 
fectingly increaſed by the anxieties which 
tore him, and the efforts which exerciſed 
him, through the whole weariſome pro- 
greſs of this unwelcome journey. 


At the cloſe of it, as we draw near the 
final occurrence ; we are preſented with a 
ſhort converſation, which could not but 
operate on his compaſſion, and add to his 

K 3 diſtreſs 
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Szxnox diſtreſs, Apart from the attendants, when 
every thin g is now ready for the oblation, 


we find the devoted victim accoſting his 
father. Ifaac ſpake unto Abraham, 
his father, and faid, my father.” The 
call is anſwered, © Here am I, my ſon.” 

And he faid, © Behold the fire and the 
wood, but where is the lamb for a Burnt- 
offering? Abraham returns in reply, 
evaſively; yet, as if prompted by the 
Spirit- of Prophecy, in conſequence truly, 
% My ſon, God will provide himſelf a 
lamb for a Burnt-offering.” On this queſ- 
tion of innocent furprize, with what ex- 
preſſion it was uttered, and with what 
effect receiyed, or, what emotions it rouzed 
and armed againſt the depending pur- 
poſe, the heart alone can, perhaps, pro- 
perly comment ; the heart of an affec- 
tionate parent, good as Abraham, pre- 
paring to ſacrifice a beloved ſon, deſerving 
as Iſaac. 


Such was the temptation of Abraham; 
ſuch were the diſcouragements, which con- 


fronted 
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fronted him at the opening, ſuch the per- 9 
plexities which multiplied upon him in the ww 


progreſſion, of it; diſcouragements which 
heighten the reſignation of his faith, per- 
plexities which magnify the conſtancy of 
his reſolution. Though he would rather 
probably have deprived himſelf, than Ifaac, 
of life; yet he would not ſet up his own 
apprehenſion againſt infinite intelligence. 
Abraham knew, that he was concerned with 
God; with God, whom he could not but 
confeſs to be juſt, and might believe to be 
gracious ; with God, whoſe Providence is 
inſcrutable, but undeniable. He would 
not, therefore, controvert either the ends, 
of which he might be the intended inſtru- 
ment, or the means, by which they might 
be accompliſhed, He truſted, and obeyed, 


Here is ſurely in a ſubmiſſion, which 
ſeems to be the ready deference of one who 
diſcerned his duty, and in a perſeverance 
which ſeems to be the conſiſtent ſteadineſs 
of one who not only diſcerned his duty, but 
would practiſe it, a ſubject of admiration. 

K 4 Yet 
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Se Yet it hath not eſcaped diſparagement, 
* There are who depreciate the conduct of 


Abraham, as not meritorious; on the pre- 
tence, that falſe religion, co-operating with 
falſe policy, made the immolation of hu- 
man victims cammon, or frequent, in the 
ancient world; conſequently not ſufficiently 
ſtartling, | to excite averſion, and exerciſe 
reſolution. The frequency of this abſurd 
and barbarous uſage is confeſſed ; but not at 
the time in which he lived, nor in the 
places with which he was connected, Chal- 
dea, Haran, Egypt, and Beerſheba ; or, if 
in Egypt, at a later period : nor hath reſearch 
produced a fingleauthentic inſtance to verify 
the aſſertion. Let it however paſs : let 
the practice be ſuppoſed, in the age of 
Abraham, juſt beginning in Canaan ; where 
he had fixed his reſidence, and where it 
was afterwards peculiarly prevalent. Yet, 
among the Canaanites, as amongſt other 
nations, it is known to have been adopted, 
in conciliating or averting preternatural 
interpoſition, only on extraordinary emer- 
Lences of enterpriſe, or * of which 
there 
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there is, in the caſe of Abraham, no record, 7 
or ſuggeſtion. Even this point given up. 
is it probable, that their idolatry would 
warp his piety ; that he would be ſeduced 
by ſtrangers, with whom he united in 
neighbourhood only, from the true God, 
by whom he had been favoured, to fictitious 
or foreign Gods, in whom he did not believe, 
and into a ſpecies of worſhip, at which hu- 
manity revolted ? Let us advance yet far- 
ther. If all that is aſked be granted, would 
his loſs be leſs perplexing, his anguiſh leſs 
piercing, or conſequently his perſevering 
ſubmiſſion leſs meritorious, in the private 
facrifice of an only favourite by his own 
hand ; becauſe he might find inſtances of 
other parents devoting their children, who 
might be loved leſs ardently, or ſpared more 
eaſily, to be ſacrificed on a public demand 
perhaps, with the diſtinction of public pomp, 
by the legal miniſters of ſuperſtition. 


Leaving therdfore this futile exception, 
I will now detain you no longer, than 
whilſt I ſubjoin one ſhort deduction from 


the 
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N the detail laid before you: that the obedi- 
-— ence of Abraham in his remarkable trial 


eoncluſiyely implies the certainty of revela- 
tions. In what methods, or by what cre- 
dentials, God may impart to choſen miniſters 
the impreſſion and conyiction of his hea- 
venly notices, it may not be caſy to reſolve, 
But it 1s plainly reaſonable to think; that, 
where-ever vouchſafed, they carry with 
them in ſome way or other infallible aſſu- 
rance, or they would be ineffectual and vain, 
Had Abraham in the leaſt doubted, whe- 
ther the facrifice of his ſon were the will of 
heaven, he would never have conſented to 
a_deed oppoſed by fo many ſtartling diffi- 
culties, Believing therefore revelation in 
general poſſible, in the preſent inſtance cre- 
able, let us open our minds, without diſin- 
genuity, in ſpeculation to its evidences, in 
practice to its influences, through Jeſus 
Chrift, &c. 
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And it came to paſs, aſter theſe things, that 
God did tempt Abrabam ; and ſaid unto 
him, Abrabam. And he ſaid, Behold, here 
Jam. And he ſaid, Take now thy ſon, 
thine only ſon, Iſaac, whom thou loveſt, 
and get thee into the lend of Moriah, 


and offer him there for a Burnt-offering, 


upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of. And Abrabam roſe up early in 
the morning, and ſadaled his aſt, and took 
two of his young men with him, and Tſaac 
hrs ſon, and clave the wood for the Burnt- 
offering, and roſe up, and went unto the 
place of which God bad told bim. 


N this Pa flage, which I have partly SerMON 
conſidered already, and of which I —— 


ſtand engaged by promiſe to reſume the 
illuſtration, occurs an eminent conqueſt of 


piety 
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piety over ſelf-love, the magnanimous 

— compliance of a good parent, with an awful 
demand by God of a beloved, only, ſon for 
a Burnt- offering; that ſon the ſubject of 
repeated prophecies, and the center of ex- 
tenfive hopes. An incident of revelation 
ſo remarkable hath not, we may ſuppoſe, 
eſcaped the ſtrictures of Sceptical Inquiſi- 
tion: There are, who depreciate this 
action of Abraham as not meritorious, as 
not probably taſking him with any violent 
conflict ; becauſe prompted or encouraged 
by the frequency of human ſacrifices in his 
ſaperſtitious age. On examination, in a 
former diſcourſe this pretence appeared to 
be a falſe, inference from an unproved aſ- 
ſertion. There are again, who, to inva- 
lidate the credibility of the relation, and 
intendedly through it the facred authority 
of the relater, arraign the command, . as 
improbable, becauſe improper; and the 
performance of the command, as not war- 
rantable, becauſe not reaſonable. Theſe 
allegations let us now conſider. 
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Iſt, Then it is faid, that God could not etre 
pre ſumptively, becauſe not properly, 1. e. — i 


conſiſtently with juſtice, goodneſs, or wiſ- 
dom, iſſue the ſevere command. x 74% 


But why '. If God, be the author of hu- 
man life, and the creator of human, facul- 
ties; hath He not a right over both: a 
proprietary right of reſumption, to reclaim 
the one in any form, a ſovereign right of 
direction to employ the other in any mi- 
niſtry, which ſhall appear to him eligible ? 
Or were Abraham, , and his ſon, by pecu- 
liar reſerve, privileged with an immunity 
from this general juriſdiction? Had the 
latter received his being, or the former his 
power of action, with a condition, or a li- 
berty of diſobedience ? If not, in com- 
manding the facrifice of Iſaac by his father, 


where was the injuſtice, more than in re- 


voking a loan, or vacating a truſt, by a ſe- 
lect and ſubject agent, for an approved and 
expedient end? Let us add the poſſibility 
of an equivalent ; and the preſumption of 
hardſhip agajn diminiſhes. Is the depri- 

| vation 


bi gon vation of life, the deprivation of certain fe- 
licity? Or cannot He, who commands the 


ſtore-houſe of nature, conſequently all the 
materials, or means of happineſs in nature, 
provide a compenſation for the loſs of life 
to the ſufferer, who reſigns it; and as 
eaſily to the ſurvivor, who inſtrumentally 
takes it ? If he can, ought the demand of it 
in any inſtance, by any given agency, to be 
queſtioned and cenſured, as a a Caprice of 
25 f | 

I argue thus, even on the harſh idea, that 
God defigned, or appeared to defign, in the 
injunction to Abraham, deſtruction only. 
But the intent of it is decliredly, in the re- 
preſentation of Scripture, temptation or 
trial. And is trial, moral trial, repugnant 
to juſtice or goodneſs? Is it not fit to explore 
virtue for employ; to exerciſe it for im- 
provement, to diſplay it for example, to aſ- 
certain traſt in refignation, and merit for 
reward? Is it not poſſible, that virtue in 
action may be ſelf- applauſe and exultation 


in feeling, that deliverance may overpay 
conflict, 


— 
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conflict, that anxiety may ſeaſon and aug- * 
ment enjoyment? If theſe fitneſſes, and. 


theſe poſſibilities may be allowed in general; 
they apply with ſuperior force in the cir- 
cumſtances of Abraham. He was a ſelec- 
ted miniſter in the plans of providence: 
ought he not to be proved for this diſtincti- 
on? He was to be the founder of a new and 
numerous nation, - who would look to his 
example in the viciſſitudes of their fortune: 
could it be too conſpicuous and ſtriking? 
he was to receive comprehenſive and ſingu- 
lar bleſſings: ought not his defert of them 
to be manifeſt ? And of what moment in 
the eſtimate of them was any ſhort contraſt 
of previous affliction? His faith was accord- 
ingly brought to the teſt ; his piety actu- 
ated and exalted, illuſtrated and recom- 
penced. He was diſtreſſed; he was extri- 
cated. He performed, and he enjoyed the 
delightful conſciouſneſs of performing an 
heroic exertion of ſelf- command. His con- 
duct was crowned with inſtant benediction, 
witha teſtimony of approbation pronounced 
by God; and a promiſe of favour, accu- 
mulated favour, reaching out beyond him- 
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Sex ſelf to a multiplied poſterity. It could not 
— be therefore inconſiſtent with juſtice or 


goodneſs to impoſe an injunction, which 
thus amply deſigned utility, diſtinguiſhed 
obedience, perfected excellence, and termi- 
nated in happineſs. 


Exculpating the juſtice or goodneſs of 
God in the queſtioned injunction, there are 
who find his wiſdom impeachable. Is it 
not a contrariety to reaſon? Is it not a re- 
verſal of nature? Is it not an authority for a 
ſimilar violation of life? In the firſt inſtance, 
conſequently, miſrule; in the ſecond, incon- 


ſiſtency; and in the third, a precedent for 
barbarity ? 


| The contraciety of it to a. principle 
of reaſon, if by reaſon be meaned the 
human faculty, may be | acknowledged. 
But is every principle of human reaſon, or, 
which is the ſame, every conception of hu- 
man fancy, an abſolute canon of rectitude? 
May there not be conjunctures, in which 
advantages, undeſcried by human penetra- 
tion, may determine an infinite being, who 
f ſees 
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ſhes individuals in all relations, and inci- San 
dents in all tendencies, to deviate from the 
cuſtomary track of human procedure? On 
the diſcernment of ſuch advantages, would 
it not be weakneſs to contravene or ſuppreſs 
them ? And ſhould he appoint the devia- 
tion, without diſcloſing in expreſs terms the 
advantages determining it; what will ex- 
ceptions to the exiſtence or admiſſion of 
them prove : not defect of propriety in the 
appointment, which would be defect of 
counſel in the author ; but want of know- 
ledge, with want of modeſty, in the cenſor, 
or, preſumption proportionate to fallibility ? 


2dly, But is not the preſervation of child- 
ren a law of nature, as ſuch, a law of God; 
not therefore to be infringed without ſelf- 
contradiction, without diſcredit on his im- 
mutability ? And does then his immutabi- 
lity imply a fixed neceſſity of events, a fatal 
ſeries of inviolable obſervances: or, perma- 
nency of being, unity of perfection, con- 
ſtancy of adminiſtration, a determinate pro- 
cedure by ordinary rules in ordinary occur- il 

L rences, 
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SERMON rences, but by extraordinary ones, where 
ww emergent occaſions of ſufficient importance 


he cannot enjoy. 


require or adviſe inter poſition: in ſhort, 
conſiſtency propoſing uniformly one grand 
end of prepollent good, and varying by cir- 
cumſtances the means of producing it? 
Such is, in preciſe conception, the immu- 
tability of God: and to take from Him 
this latitude of action, variable by circum- 
ſtances, is to take from Him, in reality, 
the juſt exerciſe of his attributes. If he 
have not the will to ſuſpend or control or- 
dinary laws for extraordinary ends, where 
is his providence, his. forecaſt, or his be- 
nignity ? If he have not the power, where 
is. his legiſlative command of nature, his 
ability of ever working a miracle, of inter- 


_ poſing with any preternatural agency, how- 


ever requiſite, for any expedient, however 
defirable? And what is, in conſequence, 
the value of his government to himſelf or 


his creatures; whilſt he perceives benefit, 


which he cannot effect, and, derivable from 
the communication of it, felicity, which 


But 
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But was there not in the example a di- ser fl 
IX. 
regard of life, encouraging or auüthoriſing 


barbarity? This inference is ſurely ün- 
fair. Did the example; in deſign or in iſ- 
ſue, abſolve or relax the general obligation 
of tutelar care over the lives of deſcendants ? 
Did not indeed the iſſue of it teach à con- 
trary leſſon, by a prohibitory intervention at 
the inſtant of deſtruction? I need not how- 
erer inſiſt on this citcumſtance. If God 
Have a right over life, and chooſe to exert 
it; doth that exertion diſcharge; or tranſ- 
fer without limitation, tat right? Or will 
it follow, that; having prefcribed an act, in 
a ſingle inſtance; by a ſpecial revelation, for 
a particular purpoſe of his pfovidence, he 
therefore permits it; in other inſtanices, at 
the diſcretion 6f other judgrhetits; without 
the authority of his mandate? 


I Idly, The delivery of this iti date petmit 
ine now to ſuppoſe ſufficiently reconciled 
with wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs ; iti order 
to make way for the next enquiry, whe- 
ther the compliance with it be equally de- 
fenſible. f 

L 2 How 
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Szxxox How, it hath been aſked, could Abraham 

IX. , : | 
certainly know it to be the dictate of God? 
And, if known, how could he properly obey it? 


1. The firſt queſtion ſeems to be mockery. 

It aſks in effect, how could God make 
himſelf known ; how could he, who form- 
ed the underſtanding, act upon it; how 
could he, who imparted the faculty of com- 
munication, poſſeſs it; how could he, whoſe 
power is infinite, unexceptionably prove it; 
or how could he, whoſe intercourſe Abra- 
ham had experienced, whoſe direction 
Abraham had repeatedly followed, con- 
tinue that intercourſe, and that direction? 
The Almighty had antecedently, not leſs 
than nine times, manifeſted himſelf to 
the patriarch ; twice in a viſion, twice by 
miracle, twice under ſome ſenſible ap- 
pearance, and thrice in ſome form unex- 
plained; had tried him with three prior 
commands, each gradually aggravated; one 
concerning the removal from Haran, which 
was in fact baniſhment from his country; 
a ſecond, concerning the rite of circum- 
| cCiſion, 
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ciſion, which was painful, and not with- 88 n 
out hazard; the third, concerning the 
excluſion of the bond- woman, which in- 
volved the rejection of a loved and depen- 

dent ſon. The grounds of obedience to 

theſe commands muſt have been conviction 

of their divine origin; the reſult of it was, 
protection. If he deſired yet farther evi- 

dence of divine interpoſition; he had been 
favoured with it, not only in the atteſtation 

of the two kings, Pharaoh and Abimeleck, 

added to the viſible execution of judgments 

on them and their houſe- hold; but in other 
inſtances. He had been called, addreſſed, 
diſcourſed, on one occaſion, when the deſtruc- 

tion of Sodom was propoſed, for a conſidera- 

ble time, with particular familiarity. And 

could he, after all theſe notices, doubt or 
miſtake, in the command reſpecting Iſaac, 

the reality of a revelation from heaven ? 


2. Let us turn then from the Divi- 
nity of the command, to the other queſ- | 
tion, on the propriety of the compli- 
ance. The object of it was confeſſedly, 
at firſt fight, privation or expoſure of life, 
1 with 
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8. re. with an apparent breach of parental duty, 
6... And is privation of expoſure of life, in 


all circumſtances without exception, un- 
lawful? If ſo, what are we to conceive of 
the ſovereign who endangers, and the ma- 
giſtrate who exterminates it, or the miniſ- 

ter who acts under the precept of either? 
On any compulſion of evident neceſſity, 
on any demand of ſocial welfare, where 
private ſafety, or public order. requires the 
Exciſion or hazard of a life, we readily ſub- 
mit humanity to prudence. In any afſign- 
able caſe, with infallible conviction, that 
death would remove even the ſuffering in- 
dividual from extreme and irremediable 
miſery, or to extreme and laſting happineſs, 

we ſhould, I believe, deem the ſtroke of 
violence not inexcuſable, It is plain there- 
fore, that deſtruction is then only unwar- 
ranted, when the end which induces it is 
inadequate, or the authority which pre- 
ctibes it. incompetent : neither of which 
could. be. ſuppoſed, when 3 was the 


director.” 
—_——— 6 


But 
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But the obvious obligation of parental 3 
duty is retorted. And is the obligation of 


obedience to God leſs indiſputable, or leſs 
indiſpenſable? We cannot ſurely be unap- 
priſed, that duties oblige with proportions 
and pre- eminences graduated on an aſcend- 
ing ſcale by different relations, and the dif- 
ferent importance of their objects; that 
thoſe which we owe to children, preſerva- 
tion ineluded, are of ſecondary and inferior 
note to thoſe which we immediately owe to 
ourſelves; theſe to many ſocial claims; 
theſe again to the rights of the community 


at large: and that where any of theſe du- 


ties incompatibly interfere, the leſs muſt 
give way to the greater. Or, not to inſiſt 
on any preferable arrangement of theſe hu- 
man duties, it cannot ſurely be doubted, 
that the whole ſyſtem of them muſt hold 
a ſubordinate rank under thoſe which be- 
long to God; and that, where his will is 
clearly known, eſpecially by an extraordi- 
nary revelation, compliance, whatever 
common ties may plead againſt it, muſt be 
innocent and neceſſary. The reſult of the 

| L 4 whole 
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>zrxox whole is, that on receiving a command, 
ws which grounded on the higheſt authority, 


which might have in view the higheſt ad- 


vantage, and which could not ultimately 
terminate in calamity, Abraham, had he 


diſobeyed, would have committed impiety, 


preſumptively too, injury: he en there- 


fore with propriety. 


I have now taken with me your atten- 
tion through the diſtinguiſhing particulars 
of the ſacred narrative; which deſcribes 
the temptation of Abraham in the demand- 
ed offering of his ſon, the perplexities illuſ- 
trating his ſubmiſſion, and the objections 
enforcing his vindication. From each may 
be deduced moral improvement, 


By his ſubmiſſion, in the l of it, 


we are taught, how far the reverence of 


God ought to influence; that ſelf-denial 
is commendable, and the auſtereſt degree 
of it practicable; that true faith will 
purſue inflexibly, what it hath determined 
yy and that there is no beloved 

| Iſaac, 
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Ifaac, in whatever ſhape of pleaſure or pro- 9 
fit, poſſeſſion or expectancy, which it www 


ſhould not, and will not, if required, de- 
liver up, as a probationary ſacrifice to the 
Divine Will. By his ſubmiſſion, in the 
concluding event of it, we are again taught, 
with an encouragement ſufficient to make 
the moſt difficult duty eaſy; that what- 
ever intricacies of affliction may happen, 
(and none can happen capable of offering 
half fo much violence to Nature, as the 
neceſſity of deſtroying a darling and only 
child) our Creator, who ſends or permits 
them, will not fail to ſuſtain reſolution, 
through the encounter of them, with ſome 
inviſible ſuccour ; and to crown, at the 
conſummation of them, victorious per- 
ſeyerance with ſome ſuperior reward. 


In the vindication of Abraham we read 
another leſſon; that there is no relation, 
however ſimple, or example, however ad- 
mirable, which captious, and perverted 
ingenuity may not embarraſs with ſcruples, 
and disfigure with miſrepreſentations : but 

; that 
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. that they probably proceed in general from 


— | miſconception; from imperfect views, and 
ſuperficial enquiries. Of this, therefore, 
our preſent ſubject, and of every other oc- 
currence in the informations of revelation, 
let us think with a becoming regard both 
to the revealer and to ourſelves. Where 
we are met by difficulties (as difficulties 
muſt be expected by finite beings in the 

counſels of an infinite one), let us can- 
didly impute them to the immenſity of his 
underſtanding, and the defectiveneſs of 
ours: where we diſcern ſatisfactory reaſons 
to juſtify his conduct, with thankfulneſs 
let us accept them; and, where we do not, 
with humility ſuppoſe them, 


S'E'R- 


Pſ. xix. 12. 


Who can tell how oft be offendeth? 0 
cleanſe thou me from my Jun faults. 


HJ 8 paſſage 3 a reflection, 1 

and a wiſh of a good man, 1 
wh a ſenſe of his ſpiritual condition; a 
reflection on the many deviations from rec- 
titude, to which with all his circumſpec- 
tion he is liable. Who can tell how 
oft he offendeth: with a conſequent wiſh = 
to have them prevented or pardoned, O 1 
cleanſe thou me from my ſecret faults.” 

8 By 
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8 Buy ſecret faults, diſtinguiſhed here, as 
may be ſeen in the next verſe, from pre- 


ſumptuous ones, I would underſtand, not 
only mere fins of privacy, but commiſſions 
and omiſſions inadvertent and involuntary : 
the common lapſes of human frailty. 
And in this view, not ſurely inadmiſſible, 
eſpecially if conſidered with the former 
part of the text, the words lead to an ob- 
vious diſtinction of faults into caſual and 
wilful ones; or, as they are frequently 
called, Sins of Infirmity, and Sins of Pre- 
ſumption : a diſtinction, which it may be 
of great importance hoth to our peace and 
to our piety, to fix a-right ; that we may 
neither deſpond under the apprehenſion of 
guilt by aggravating errors into crimes, 
nor fin with a fatal ſecurity under the pre- 
text of frailty, by ſoftening crimes into 
Errors, 


My bufinefs ſhall be, therefore, at preſent, 
with ſins of infirmity : which I will endea- 
vour, in the enſuing diſcourſe, to aſcertain, 
þy ſhewing, firſt, negative] Ys what ſhould not 

be 
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be reputed ſuch ; and in the next place, N 
paſitively, what ſhould. — 


And 1. An offence cannot find ſhelter in 
the ſubterfuge of infirmity, merely becauſe 
committed with reluctance or regret ; which 
the daring ſinner may be preſumed, in 
ſome degree, to feel, eſpecially in his early 
fallies. To fin without remorſe, to act 
ſhamefully without ſhame, indicates the 
laſt ſtage of profligacy, a conſcience ſeared, 
and all the ſenſibilities of nature cloſed, 
beyond hope, and almoſt beyond concep- 
tion. But it is ſurely depravity too, to ſin 
againſt remorſe, to experience the ſtarts'of 
compunction, to perceive the calls and 
checks of ſhame ; yet diſregard them. It 
is, therefore, a deluſion of fancy poſſibly 
dangerous, to place under the protection, 
of infirmity, ſuppoſing a ſufficient evi- 
dence, a bare concern on the commiſſion of 
fin ; which can be in few caſes excuſe, and 
muſt be in many aggravation. 


2. The 
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2. The plea of infirmity cannot, in the 


A next place, extend to ſins repeated after 


reſolutions of amendment ; even if we ſuf- 
fer the ſincerity of theſe reſolutions to paſs 
unqueſtioned. For if this were admitted, 
if reſolution were privileged with metit to 
atone for improbity; it would be an eaſy 
compoſition for a diſcharge from the obli- 
gation of obedience: But reſolution is, in 
fact, a relative and inſtrumental act of the 
mind, dependent for its eſtimation on per- 
formance; without which it is mockery, 
or at leaſt an empty form, a preparation 
without progreſs, and an influence without 
uſe; 


3. Nor; again, is + aitoweble; under caſes 

of er 4 crime proceeding from a 
crime, or criminal cauſe of our own ad- 
miſſion; as when the will raſhly yields 
itſelf up to an wunlawful impulſe; while 
a cool reflection or vigorous exertion might 
have prevented the incident: Thete are; 
who in a paroxyſm of anger, outrage yout 
perſon, injure your property, calumniate 
yout 
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your character. Will you ſcreen theſe _— 
ſelf-made maniacs under the blameleſſneſss wyw 
of infirmity ? All the extravagances of all 
the paſhons may be regarded in the ſame 
light; guilt adhering to the principle, the 


- conſequence cannot be innocent. 


4. The depravity or degeneracy of hu- 
man nature is ſometimes” recurred to, but 
inadmiſſibly, as a refuge under the covet 
of infirmity. Our warped judgment and 
enfeebled powers, it has been ſaid, render 
certain acts of fin excuſable, by rendering 
them unavoidable. If this pretext excuſe 
any fins, it muſt excuſe all; it excludes in- 
deed the very exiſtence of fin: for what 
we cannot avoid, in that we cannot. tranſ- 
greſs. But the whole conceit, and its ap- 
plication are deluſive. We cannot but be 
appriſed that we have ſtill left, amid all 
the ruins of our primitive ſtructure, dit- 
cernment to diſtinguiſh good, and ability 
to purſue it, reaſon to temper paſſion, con- 
ſcience to interpoſe againſt temptation: 
and it is apparent that God himſelf, what- 


ever 
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1 ever may be the ſtate of our powers, hatli 
wyw deemed them ſufficient for every moral pur- 
poſe, by enacting with ſolemn ſanction moral 
laws for our obſervance. To ſin, therefore, 
and reſt the blame on Nature, is guile, not 
frailty; to forbear exertion, and plead impo- 
tence, is careleſſneſs, not infirmity. 


II. What may not be reputed ſins of in- 
firmity, hath now been conſidered: What 
are poſitively ſuch, may be caſt, I think, 
as far as reducible to definition, under the 
four following diviſions, Ignorance, In- 
conſideration, Irreſolution, and Prejudice. 


1. From ſimplicity, from deficient ca- 
pacity, from a capacity not poſſeſſing proper 
means or opportunities of tuition, it cannot 
be denied, that there may be real ignorance 
with reſpect to the law itſelf; and, as the 
law ſpeaks often in general terms, not de- 
ſcending to minute and ſpecial directions, 
ſtill more, with reſpe& to the application 
of it. On the degrees and circumſtances 

gf obligation, the preciſe meaſure of tem- 
| perance, 
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perance, for example, the portion of time _— 


aſſignable for prayer, the proportion of in-. 
come aſſignable to alms; on the indirect but 

neceſſary reſtrictions of indifferent actions, 
on the nice limits of virtue, where improbity 
conſiſts not in principle, but in exceſs, it 
may not be always eaſy to determine: there 
is from the preceding cauſes room for miſ- 
takes, which charity will pity, not crimi- 
nate. Indeed in all ſuch caſes of igno- 
rance, which is involuntary, which is there- 
fore not irreconcileable with an honeſt 
heart, there may be infelicity, there cannot 
be immorality. 


2. To ignorance ſucceeds inconſidera- 
tion: inconfideration from diſtemper or 
miſery, diſcompoſure or wearineſs. The 
querulouſneſs of the fick, the anger of 
the calumniated or inſulted, and the pe- 
tulance of the irritated man; or, with = 
the illuſtration. of example, the expoſ- ; 
tulatory complaints of the Pſalmiſt un- 
der diſeaſe or affliction, the paſſionate re- 
tort of St. Paul on the High Prieſt under | | 
a commanded. blow, when he knew him 

M not, 
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Sago not, properly conſidered him not, i. e. forgot 

his dignity; and Job's burſt of impatience 

into impiety, in the curſe of his birth, under 

the continued provocation of his taunting vi- 

ſitants, who, that regards the human frame, 

the influences, the ſenſibility of its bodily or- 

gans, and the dependence of reaſon on their 
operation, will with rigour condemn. 


Who again will with rigour condemn the 
failures in duty proceeding from ſurpriſe ? 
A ſudden delight, a ſudden ſorrow or terrour, 
a ſudden inſtigation, will ſometimes bear 
away reaſon, before it can deliberate to pre- 
pare for reſiſtance. The miſgiving of David, 
with reſpect to the fidelity of God, in his 
ſuppoſition that he . ** ſhould periſh by the 
hand of Saul,” the incredulity of Zacharias 
demanding from the Angel a confirmation of 
his, meſſage, and the momentary apoſtacy 
of St. Peter, ſeem. to be examples of this 
claſs in which the ſuddenneſs of the oc- 
currence prevents precaution againſt it, in 
which is hardly conceivable any moral re- 
ſponſibility, as. there is hardly any free 


* agency. 
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agency. We may advance yet farther, be- Sr 
yond ſurpriſe to inadvertency; of which a 
certain ſpecies or a certain degree 1s alike 

excuſable. The wanderings of a lively 
imagination, or the languors of a dull one 
in prayer; the thcughtleſs indulgence of 
forbidden amuſements, forgetful ſlips of 
obloquy in converſation auſterity may con- 
ſign to guilt, but tenderneſs will pity as 
natural lapſes of human imperfection. 


3. From inconſideration let us now turn 
to irreſolution, the third claſs! of my ar- 
rangement;; Here again we find many 
pardonable tranſgreſſions. or omiſſions of 
duty. Othcious or timorous falſhoods, 
the undiſtinguiſhing practice of faſhionable . 
politeneſs, which with real hypocriſy re- 
ceives and addreſſes friends and foes with 
the ſame air of eſteem, encroachments 
on the ſtrict law of temperance, ſpring 
from this ſource, and are ſcarcely avoidable. 
Whilit we converſe in the world, we can- 
not ſtand aloof from our fellow- members. 
We muſt mix with them for knowledge 
M 2 or 
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SERMON or cheatfulneſs : it is not poſſible, nor in- 
wyrw deed conſiſtent with benevolence, to be 


- utterly indifferent to their praiſe or blame: 
and, as there muſt be ſomewhere ſome abi- 
lity of contributing to our gain or gratifi- 
cation, we cannot live amongſt them with- 
out ſome purſuit. In this fituation we 
muſt endeavour to pleaſe them, that they 
may ſerve or pleaſe us. The conſequence 
will be, compliance with their cuſtoms, 
and conformity to their manners. Such 
compliance, ſuch conformity may be faulty; 
yet without it, an imputation of mo- 
roſeneſs would be fixed upon us- injurious 
probably to intereſt, or of ſingularity dero- 
gatory from reputation. Here therefore 
let obfervation with piouſly theſe ſacri- 
ices to complaifance leſs frequent, yet 
judge them tenderly. 


4. We have yet remaining for ſurvey one 
fruitful nurſery of innocent errors in preju- 
dice. The counſel of parents, the tuition 
of teachers, the communications of friends, 
the documents of books, the informations 

or 
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ot examples of acquaintance, or ſtill more W 
caſual incidents, infuſe often into the mind wvrw 


prepoſſeſſions, which ſettle into rules of 
judgment or action; and which the ambi- 
guity of words, from the imperfection of 
language, contributes at once to ſupport and 
extenuate. They are generally of deep 
hold, and extenſive influence. By them 
every poſition or character is tried; and, 
through the medium of them, moſt com- 
monly magnified and illuſtrated, or dimi- 
niſhed and diſcoloured. Truth daily feels 
their power ; and duty yields to their en- 
croachment. They are often abſurd, 
ſometimes miſchievous. Yet, who will 
ſay, that they are all abſolutely fins ? They 
do, or may, proceed from an erroneous 
conſcience ; which, however accountable 
for its conduct, who will pronounce abſo- 
lutely finful ? Conſcience is our ſole di- 
rector, divinely appointed fo, in the pro- 
vince of ſelf-government. And is it ima- 
ginable, that we can, without negligence 
in reſearch, provoke the diſpleaſure of God, 
either by having this director miſinformed, 

M 3 Or, 
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$2207 or, however it may be informed, by fol- 
* * lowing its dictates? Prejudice, therefore, 
if alga and truly produced in its ori- 
gin, or actuated in its movements by con- 
ſcience, muſt, even ſuppoſing it wrong in 
ground, or in exerciſe, be admitted to a 


place in the venial accounts of human 
fallibility. 


Before I quit this article of prejudice, I 
would offer one obſervation : which is, 
that, confidering the extent, and force, 
and confidence of prejudice, the artful 
plauſibilities employed to inſinuate its 
conceits, and the difficulty often of de- 
ciding on the rectitude of them, the object 
of enquiry, in recommended or contro- 
verted points of belief, or practice, ſhould 
be, with ſimple underſtandings at leaſt, not 
ſo much what is true or falſe, as what is 
good, important, uſeful, benevolent; or, in 
other words, a real improvement of the 
individual, or a real advantage to ſociety. 


You 
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' You have now heard, under the moſt * 
natural diſtribution occurring to me, a fair 


report of the tranſgreſſions referred or re- 
ferable to infirmity. I have collected and 
defined them with the more particularity, 
not only to eaſe the anxieties of a ſcrupulous 
piety, but becauſe infirmity is the known 
encouragement, or occaſional ſubterfuge at 
leaſt; even of inexcuſable vice: and I have 
expreſſed them under their common appel- 
lation, in compliance with a received form 
of ſpeech. Yet after all I cannot help ob- 
ferving, that there is at beſt an impropriety 
of language in this received appellation of 
« fins of infirmity,” If they be effects reſult- 
ing from neceſſity, they cannot be culpable; 
if from will, they cannot be innocent: or in 


ſhort, if infirmities, they are not ſins; if 


ſins, they are not infirmities. To the beſt 
morality of frail mortals an appendage of 
imperfection will adhere; and God will 
unqueſtionably caſt a favourable eye on 
the failures of the good with an acceptance 
of their ſincere, though not ſinleſ obedi- 
ence. But to conceive, that we can be 
M 4 virtuous 
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1 2 virtuous without endeavouring againſt guilt, 

WY or guilty without being liable to puniſh- 
ment, is a ſelf-deceit, enervating his com- 
mands, or defying his juſtice. 


May this conſideration alarm the con- 
ſcious heart to cry out with the Pſalmiſt, 
* who can tell how oft he offendeth, O 
cleanſe thou me from my ſecret faults ;” 
from thoſe which memory can recal, and 
thoſe which it hath not recorded: O leſſen 
the number and mitigate-the obnoxiouſneſs 
of them; ſupply my defects, I implore thy 
ſuccour; pardon my errours, I rely upon 
thy mercy through the mediation of my 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, &c. 


8 E R- 
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John xiii.-—34. 


A New Commandment I give unto you, that. 


ye love one another ; as I have loved you, 
that ye alſo love one another. 
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N contemplating the divine perfections, Sauen 
we are moſt impreſſed with that, which * 


holds out the friend in the univerſal parent; 
our Almighty Creator's benevolence, or 


tender care of our happineſs. And among 
the many palpable proofs of this benevo- 


lence, or at leaſt among the temporal effects 


of it, there is not one, which a reflecting 


obſerver remarks with more admiration, or 
a devout 
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a a devout one with more gratitude, than his 


—— 


gracious attention to raiſe and cultivate a 
ſimilar diſpoſition in us: an attention in- 
ternally manifeſt in the very conſtitution 
of our frame, in that averſion to ſolitude, 


that attachment of kind, thoſe particular 


amitits and charities, which tie our con- 
nexions, ſoften our tempers, exert and com- 
bine our powers, extend and improve our 
pleaſures, in the counſels of reaſon, which 
is daily urging benefits by anticipating 
wants, and in the ſolicitations of that pow- 
erful, that imboſomed interceſſor for miſe- 
ry, pity. Yet farther too, leſt theſe ſeveral 
principles ſhould prove languid or deſultory, 
and inſufficient in the reſult for the de- 
mands of ſocial life: left the iticlination 
to union ſhould be hindered or narrowed 
in ufe by accidental and fanciful diſtincti- 
ons; left rea un ſhould be an oracle uncont< 
ſulted, or, 4s it is often found in the mul- 
titude, n unequal match for paſſion ; leſt 
pity lud be enfeebled or perverted, en- 
fesbled by ſelſi hneſs or diſſipation, perver- 
red by ſenſuality or prejudice ; He has ad- 

ded 
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ded to the impreſſes and impulſes of nature Szxmox 
— * . X . 
a new force in the commands of religion, ws 


repeatedly inculcating in his revealed word 
both benevolence and beneficence; not only 
that external courteſy which avoids offence, 
not only that negative good-will, which 


abſtains from injury, but cordial affection 


forwardly ſhewing itſelf in actual ſervices. 


To this generous purpoſe, to render 
each man a friend to each, to open in every 
boſom a ſoft, overflowing ſource of general 
kindneſs, emphatically ſpeaks our Saviour 
in the text, A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another; 
as I have loved you, that ye alſo love one 


another: a leſſon this, which I will not 


pronounce the ſtricteſt and moſt authorita- 
tive of the kind, for he is often ſeriouſly: 
importunate on the ſame article of duty; 
but which is certainly diſcriminated by ſome 
circumſtances, that give it an heightened 
pathos and force. The preparatory re- 
mark, for inſtance, at the beginning of the 
chapter where it occurs, Having loved 

his 


wo 
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* his own which were in the world, he loved 

was them to the end;“ the gentle and tender 
mode of addre;s with which it is intro- 
duced, © Little children, yet a little while 
Jam with you; the reaſon, on which it is 
grounded, as mean<d to form a luſtre of 
character, a lineament of diſtinction, a cri- 
terion of diſcipleſhip, By this ſhall all 
men know that ye are my diſciples ;”” and 
particularly the ſeaſon, in which it was 
uttered, juſt at the cloſe of his life, juſt 
before his paſſion, as a final memento, as 
a ſort of ſupreme bequeſt, when he was 
about to exhibit in his laſt moſt compre- 
henſive act of moſt conſummate benevo- 
lence on the Croſs an illuſtrious comment 
upon it, tend altogether to projet and co- 
lour the precept with peculiar folemnity ; 
to impreſs the obligation, and, I would 
hope likewiſe, infpirit the obſervance of 
it, with peculiar effect. 


1. The queſtion is, on what account doth 
our Lord call this injunction of mutual 
kindneſs, which is a dictate of nature, which 

he 
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he had before too frequently inculcated, 84 fon 
a new commandment. Why, if the expreſ- www 
ſion imply any thing more than a freſh and 
ſpecial revival of the injunction at that pe- 

riod, it may be underſtood to import that 

the doctrine of charity, among other duties, 

had received from the improved morality 

of his goſpel, ſome eminent alteration. 

And, in truth, new it was with reſpect to 

the degree, the AY and the 
foundation, of it. | 


The connection eſtabliſhed amongſt us 
by mere nature, is the community of a 
ſpecies, the kindneſs dictated by the 
mere ethics of reaſon, an indefinite re- 
gard to the fellows of a ſpecies : but 
chriſtianity draws us yet more cloſely 

together by a fpiritual band; on the 
ground of redemption, by equality of mer- 
cy, through a general title to a joint inhe- 
ritance, it dignifies man with ſpecial im- 
portance, and animates the propenſity to- 
wards each other with increaſed ardour. 
The ſpecies is now endeared into a peculiar 
people, humanity advanced to confangui- 


nity, 
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bros nity, and good will, impaſſioned, if Imay 
ww ſo ſpeak, into tenderneſs : that is, we are 


not only to favour each other as men, but 
to embrace and cheriſh each other as bre- 
thren, as ele& brethren, and even, accord- 
ing to the memorable paſſage of St. Paul, 
with that quick, energetic yearning of 
inſtinctive ſenſibility, which we term 
c natural affection. 


2. The ſingularity of this Chriſtian love 
next obſervable is, its comprehenſion. The 
rule of charity with the Jew was local and 
reſpective. With blind and arrogant bigo- 
try, under the prepoſſeſſions of his national 
ſeparation, which could not be effected 
without the exciſion of his ſurrounding 
enemies, or ſecured without reſtraints on 
his intercourſe, neither effected nor ſecured 
therefore without ſome flattering appear- 
ances of marked attention to himſelf, he 
at length conceived of the Deity as his po- 
litical ruler only, and of the duties impoſed 
by the Deity, as mere municipal ſtatutes. 
Interpreting accordingly. by theſe ſenti- 


a ah to; anarhoue $2.0;r6pyei Rom. xii. 10. 
ments 
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ments of ſelf-exaltation, the brother and ws ag 
neighbour: of his law to deſign, not the vw 


partaker of his nature, but the member of 
his community; he conſidered humanity as 
circumſcribed within a pale, and the offi- 
ces of it as proprietory claims of his own 
privileged tribe or$ce. An hiſtorian of 
high authority, remarks his, © miſericordi# 
in promptu”, ready commiſeration to his 
compeers, and, his © hoſtile odium', hoſtile 
averſion towards all others *. Nay, he 
carried this exclufive idea fo far, that, if 
the report of a foreign fatyriſt may bo 
credited, he would not ſhew a traveller 
either a road for his direction, or a ſpring 
for his refreſhment, if not an obſerver of 
the ſame ritual with himſelf +. 


Be this however as it may be fancied; 
a caſual incident perhaps exaggerated into 
a national reproach ; yet both with the 
Jew and with the Heathen, philan- 
thropy had indifputably a narrow reach 
allowed it in its articles of obligation. Their 
diſdainful and cruel treatment of thoſe who 

©. Tacitus, 1 Eadem niſi Sacra colenti.”— Juv. 


performed 
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os 7 Ml performed the depreſſed, but neceſſary toils 
olf ſervitude, i. e. according to the beſt 


computations in the beſt deſcribed coun- 
tries, above two thirds of the inhabitants, 
is well known. Their treatment of of- 
fences had the ſame auſtere and haughty 
caſt ; the one encourtging the reſentment 
of them as a proof of magnanimity, the 
other permitting the puniſhment of them 
with a rigorous retaliation : and both, even 
the renowned for virtue, even the doctors 
of morality, among both, having in gene- 
ral no perceptible notion of forbearance 
beyond the poſitive law of juſtice, of fa- 
vour beyond the debts of gratitude, of af- 
fection beyond the partialities of friendſhip. 


The rule of charity with the Jew was 
local and reſpective, confined to the mem- 
bers of his .community : both with the 
Jew and with the Heathen it had a nar- 
row reach in its articles of obligation, not 
ſubduing reſentment, not extending beyond 
mere juſtice, gratitude, or accidental, per- 
58 capricious, friendſhip : and the prin- 

ciple 
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ciple of it was not leſs defective; the na- * 
tural relation between man and man, the: 


good of fociety, or a temporary penalty. 


But with us it grounds on an eternal re- 
compence, in the grateful imitation of a 
Redeemer, who quitted Heaven to ſerve 
us; Who laid down his life to five us ; 
„As I have loved you, that ye alſo love 
one another.” Well, therefore, might 
our maſter characteriſe by the attribute of 
novelty his doctrine of love, having given 
it a perfection which it had hot before, by 
throwing it open, from national and perſo- 
nal reſtrictions, to the whole race of man- 
kind, by adding to it, beſides an intenſion 
of degree, two exalted branches, forgiveneſs 
of injuries, with the love of enemies; and by 
ſtrengthening it with a new principle of ſu- 
perior cogency, tlie love of himſelf. 


The next, the moſt important queſtion 
ſuggeſted by the text is, How it may be 
reduced to practice? And a ſhort, deciſive 
anſwer is at hand; by every ſocial benefit, 
iſſuing from a right principle, without 

N which 


* 
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S nιõ,j]Mußrhich it is neither merit nor morality, to a 

wyw goodend, without which it is neither obliga- 
tion nor diſcretion ; by every honeſt ſervice, 


which want claims, and every innocent 
ſatisfaction, which may promote happineſs. 


From the meaning I would now transfer 
your attention to the excellency of the precept. 


And firſt, to the ſimplicity of it. All the 
precepts of Chriſt are marked with this 
character; they are addreſſed to the con- 
ſcience through the heart: and an upright 
heart is the beſt expoſitor in the applica- 
tion of them. It would have been eaſy 
to have made them more complex ; and if 
more complex, at the ſame time more vo- 
luminous, by branching them with divi- 
ſions, interſperſing them with illuſtrations, 
and hedging them with exceptions. But 
what then would have been the reſult ? 
An addition to their bulk, poſſibly to their 
curioſity, not to their uſe ; a proviſion in 
the compoſition. of them, not of an ac- 
ceſſible and applicable directory for com- 
mon concerns, and common perſons, but 


of 
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of a ſuperb pandect of moral law for a SSAnunox 
library ; or a recondite treaſure of ſcience vw 


for a few ſcholars, whom they might have 
| furniſhed with opportunities of palming 
falſe reports upon the eaſy, confidence of 
ill-informed dependents. In ſhort, on 
this ſuppoſition of multiplicity, the ex- 
tent of which no conception can bound, 
who could have found leiſure to ſtudy them, 
or memory to retain them ? Or, who, on 
any particular exigent, even if he could have 
ſpared the induſtry, would have poſſeſſed the 
patience to pick out from the ample tmaſs 
the clauſes and comments particularly re- 
ſpecting it? Might not practice therefore 
have been loſt in explication, and deter- 
mined negle& have ſprung from diſcou- 
raged reſearch ? 


On contraſt, in counterbalance to theſe 
obvious inconveniences, what would have 
been the benefit? Not the great de- 
ſideratum of a complete and effectual 
ſafeguard againſt evaſion or miſappre- 
henfion. Multiply phraſe upon phraſe; 
and example upon example ; you render 

N 2 a duty 
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8 a duty more reſtrained perhaps by mark- 
ing its limits, not more forcible: and 
the ſame inattention that neglects, the ſame 
weakneſs that miſunderſtands, the ſame | 
perverſeneſs that miſinterprets, the fame 
craft that perplexes, the ſame depravity 
that violates, a ſhort, general precept, 
would act probably with the ſame effect on 
all the explanations of it. The procedure 
of our Saviour was therefore the procedure 
of wiſdom. Inſtead of affecting the refined 
ſpeculatiſt, the ſagacious ſophiſt, the pro- 
found caſuiſt; he rather diſplayed the po- 
pular law-giver, the practical and rational 
teacher. Inſtead of expanding his doctrine 
in details, or imping it by diſcuſſions, he 
choſe rather to give it in a compreſſed and 
ſimple form to be evolved and applied by 
his followers. This in general. The text 
proves it in particular: in which he ex- 
horts us to love one another on the mo- 
del of his example. We all know what 
the term love“ implies; nor leſs, how 
generouſly, how amply, how impartially 
he © loved us: the precept therefore ex- 
pounds and adjuſts itſelf. 2. By 
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2. By ſimplicity you perceive me to Sο 


Xl 


underſtand brevity and perſpicuity. But 


what is brevity without pregnant ſenſe, 
or perſpicuity without importance? Com- 
prehenſive uſe therefore forms the next 
diſtinction of the text. The ſentiment, 
which it injoins, is univerſal beneficence in 
the root ; comprehending not only the ab- 
ſtinence from wrong, which conſtitutes juſ- 
tice; and the actual aſſiſtance, which con- 
ſtitutes charity; but the gentle and friendly 
demeanour, promotive of peace. Oh! that 
it were therefore regarded and cheriſhed in 
its full extent ! It would a& with a much 
needed counterforce againſt ſelf-love, ſtretch 
her thoughts beyond her own little circum- 
ference, and defeat and corre& the envies, 
the arrogances, the rapacities, the circum- 


ventive deſigns, and diſingenuous pretences, 


in her train. It would make knowledze 
the guide, not the ſcorner, of imbecuthity ; 
power the patron of worth ; and affluence, 
as deſigned, the almoner of providence t© 


N 3 want. 
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Senn want. It would check that pragmatical 
Rr ſpirit, which is ſo vexatiouſly buſy in fami- 


liar intercourſe with tales, animadverſions, 
ſurmiſes; and, in confederacy with this, 
another kindred diſturber, leſs cenſured, not 
leſs miſchievous, the ſpirit of party ; which 
daily outrages decency with ſo much viru- 
lence in tearing characters, and encouraging 
animoſities. 


The utility of the precept reaches yet 
farther, not only to the performance of the 
relative duties, which ſocial weal indiſpen- 
ſably requires, and indeed augments, yet 
ſocial law imperfectly enforces ; but to the 
meaſure and manner of it, which this im- 
perfect enforcement leaves (till more widely 
incapable of regulation. There is a ſub- 
lime anda beautiful, a greatneſs beyond rule, 
and a delicacy beyond exactneſs, in ation, 
as in compoſition : and there is ſometimes 
a rigour, a nigardlineſs even in the diſcharge 
of obligations. He, who will not omit 
a duty, or deny a gratification, will yet 
appreciate it with every poſſible abatement, 
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or apportion it by grains and ſcruples; he will * a 
make the extremes and qualifications of 


command his ſtudy, will perform or beſtow 
juſt what preſcriptive or prudential compli. 
ance extorts ; and that too juſt when aſked, 
perhaps with an ungracious air of ſuperi- 
ority that infults, or apathy that diſguſts. 


Againſt theſe blemiſhes and littleneſſes of 
conduct the text furniſhes a preſervative. 
As it is intended to operate on ſentiment, and 
principle the heart ; it will throw into the 
performances of its obedient diſciple an ho- 
neſty and a zeal, which are the beſt guides and 
guards of propriety. Inſtead of waiting for 
incitements, he will ſeek occaſions toimpart 
happineſs ? Inſtead of defining accurately 
the bounds of practice, which is but an ar- 
tificial cover for the inclination to neglect, 
he will interpret as liberally, to a& as be- 
neficially, as poſſible.; inſtead of ſcattering 
benefits, he will diſpenſe them with diſtin- 
guiſhing and feeling reſpect to the very jea- 
louſies of diſtreſs: in matters of co- operati- 
on he will take to himſelf the greateſt por- 

N 4 tion, 
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Sz*M0x tion, in matters of diſtributive and interfe- 
A. . ; a 
ung intereſt, the leaſt ; in queſtions of pre- 


cedency will be forward, but to condeſcend 
rather than preſume; in alms or gifts 
provident, but to contribute doubly, that 
he may contribute ſurely ; and in general, 
with an endeavour to ſpare the bluſh, 
whilſt he confers the favour. In ſhort, 
with the doctrine of Chriſt in his eye, as he 
cannot reject a call of real neceſſity, with- 
out rejecting a call of real affection, nor ex- 
cite pain without ſuffering it; ability will 
be the ſtandard of his ſervices, inoffenſive- 
neſs the concomitant. 


3. The utility of the text is ſufficiently 
manifeſt; permit me to add one cloſing re- 
mark on its perſuaſiveneſs. We are re- 
quired by our Saviour to © love one another, 
on the foundation, and after the ſimilitude 
of his © love to us.” Memorable indeed is 
this love to us; the whole plan of redemp- 
tion a miracle of it: his condeſcending birth, 
his ſaving leſſons, his beneficent life, his 
afflicting death, all the ſame miracle in pro- 
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greſſion. Can fancy lay before admiration * 2 
an exemplar of benevolence more exalted: wy 
can gratitude hear a motive to imitation 
more forcible ? May its force be felt and 


practically demonſtrated, grant gracious 
God, through, &c. 


S E R- 


SERMON XII. 


PSALM xxii.—7, 8. 


All they that ſee me, laugh me. to ſcorn : 
they ſhoot out the lip, they ſhake the head, 
He truſted on the Lord, that he would 
deliver him let him deliver bim, ſeeing 
he delighted in him. | 


** H E Pfalm, from which I have ex- 
— tracted this text, is a ſpeaking pic- 
ture of perplexed piety under the preſſures 
of affliction. It exhibits a view of a for- 
lorn ſufferer indulging his emotions, ex- 
poſtulating with vivacity, imploring with 
reverence, expecting with confidence. In 
the anguiſh of his miſeries, embittered by 
a perſuaſion, that he had not deſerved 
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them, the inſpired penman, interpreting a 
delay of redreſs as a denial of protection, 
opens his melancholy theme with an hum 
ble remonſtrance againſt the ſeverity of the 
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divine procedure, introduced by an anxious 


queſtion concerning the ground of it. 


He admires, that he ſhould find an ene- 
my, where he might promiſe himſelfa friend; 
that the kind author of his being ſhould 
diſcard a fon, that the diſtinguiſhed guar- 
dian of his nation ſhould deſert a ſubject. 
An enquiry into the cauſe of his condition 
Is, with obvious propriety, ſucceeded by a 
detail of its circumſtances. Much he 
dreads, more he feels, from a combina- 
tion of weakneſs with wickedneſs, from 
contempt founded on miſconception, from 
malice armed with power, from calamity 
aggravated by reproach, and from igno- 
miny exaſperated by injury. A recollecti- 
an of paſt mercies, however, inſpires an ani- 
mated expectation | of future ones. Hence, 
with a ſucceſſion of movements frequent- 
ly obſervable i in the ſentiments of diſtreſs, 
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Sn after an earneſt petition for deliverance, ex- 
- ulting triumphantly in the anticipation of 


it, he varies his ſtrain of addreſs from 
complaint to praiſe : fear ſubſides in truſt, 
. diſcontent in gratitude ; he proclaims his 
glad ſenſe of obligations, he calls upon all 
the votaries of religion to join in effuſion of 
acknowledgments. The taſk, which he re- 
commends to them, he vows to perform with 
zealous aſſiduity himſelf ; and concludes 
with obſerving the fruits, which would 
ſpring from ſuch a memorable teſtimony 
of paternal regard, the awakened admira- 
tion of mankind in general, the devout 
fervice of an ele race in particular; the 
conſolation of ſome, the converſion of 
others, an improvement of faith in many, 
and a common celebration of Providence 


in all. 


Such are, in free interpretation, the 
contents of the Pſalm. Who was the 
author of it, is a point of enquiry more 
curious than uſeful. Common opinion, 

grounded 
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grounded on its title *, and ſupported Szznox 
by its ſubject, adjudges it to David. 


if rightly, as it contains ſome particulars, 
which could not be the literal tranſcript of 
his experience, or the natural reſult of his 
reflection, there appearing in the complaint 
a deſcription of ſufferings which have no 
hiſtorical foundation in his perſecutions, 
and in the exultation a prediction of effects 
which ſeem to have no eventnal connexion 
with his re-eſtabliſhment; to vindicate 
theſe from the charge of impropriety, it 
will be neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that they are 
either figuratively amplified, if they are to 
be conſidered in a direct view only, or myſ- 
tically alluſive with a ſecondary one; that 
they are traits of poetry, heightened by the 
colouring of an Oriental fancy, or hints of 


* The titles of the Pſalms are of littleweight ; they 
are generally allowed to come from a later hand (from a 
hand ſubſequent to the age of David), and ſome of them 
are injudiciouſly placed. Part of the title of the Pſalm 
before us is, for the Morning Hind''—The Morning 
Hind, was probably a well-known ſong, which gave 
name to a particular tune, if not inſtrument ; not unlikely 
of the melancholy kind, as poſſibly it might deſcribe a 
poor Hind purſued by hunters. 


prophecy, 
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3 * n prophecy, dictated by tlie ſuggeſtion af in. 


wv ſfpired knowledge, with a reference to the 
events of the Chriſtian Era, to the inci- 
dents which accompanied the Paſſion; and 
to the conſequences which ſucceeded he 
reſurrection. 


Having premiſed a general view of the 
compoſition, with a remark on its author, 
I proceed to the conſideration of that part, 
which I have ſelected for my text. It will 
be found in the front of the defcription, 
which the Pſalmiſt has drawn of his com- 
plicated diſtreſſes. In obvious and literal 
conſtruction the whole paſſage may ſtand 
thus: All, who fee me, deride or 
gibe at me; they put out, or open 


widely the lip ; they ſhake the head : 


devolve, caſt, or reſt on, 1. e. truſt in 
Jehovah, He will releaſe him, He will 
reſcue, or ſecure him, fince, or, if He 
wilteth, delighteth in, or is well affected 
towards him.” That is, thoſe who ſee me, 
miſled by the ſurvey of my miſery into a 
miſinterpretation of its origin, inſult me 

with 
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with all the petty indignities of ſarcaſm, Senne 
which indignation, or contempt, can de-. 
viſe ; as perſecuted from Society they re- 
gard me with viſible ſcorn; as the ſup- 
poſed object of divine vengeance, with 
conſternation, or derifion : they ſay (per- 
haps amongſt them were pitying friends) 
one to another, let him confide in the 
juſtice of God, who will determine his fate 
by his deſert if he merit favour, he may 
depend upon protection, if he enjoy appro- 


bation, he will receive an evidence of it. 


But the Pſalm is charaReriſtically tamp- | 
ed with a prophetical purport ; the citation 
of it upon the Croſs, the literal coincidence 
of ſeveral expreſſions, with the occurrences 
of the crucifixidn, and the taunting appli- 
cation of the text in particular to the Di- 
vine Sufferer, all concurring to place it 
amongſt the credentials of Chriſtianity. 
In this relation, as is in general found in the 
Hebrew language, whether from its ſimple 
genius as an early product of antiquity, or 
from its ſacred office, as the deſtined ve- 
hicle of prophecy, the inflexions of the 


verbs 
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Senn verbs are too few in number, and too va- 
www riouſly accommodated in uſe, to be definitely 
explicable by one uniform rule of con- 
ſtruction ; the ſame tenſes denoting different 
modifications of time, the fame moods ex- 
preſſing different intentions and affections 
of mind. The common expoſition of the 
verſes ſeems moſt ſignificantly adapted to 
the ſcope of their aim, whilſt it is equally 

authoriſed by the ambiguity of their terms. 

I mean the following. All, who fee me, 
laugh me to ſcorn, or treat me with de- 
riſion, they ſhoot out, or pour forth from 
the lip; they ſhake the head, ſaying, He 
truſted on the Lord, or he relied on Je- 
hovah, that He would deliver him, or 
provide for his eſcape, let him deliver 
him, or ſet him at liberty, ſeeing he de- 
lighted, or if he delight in him:“ That 
is, My ſufferings are inflamed with cruel 
aggravations, from prejudice by ſcoffs, 
from malice by contumelies ; my hoſtile 
confederates ridicule even my truſt in God: 
now, ſay they, as they behold me, or ſpeak 
of me, now is his proper time to verify his 
vaunts; 
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vaunts; if he poſſeſs the favour of the 8 
Almighty, let the Almighty manifeſt it by ww 
inſtant and ſeaſonable interpoſition to ſnatch 

him from miſery. A picture, this, in 
which the deſcription of the text ſtands 
pre-eminent. It exhibits towards a forlorn 
and undeſerving ſufferer indications of ma- 
lice, which muſt have particularly wounded 
his ſpirit, in ſcoffs intended to exaſperate 
the cruelty of perſecution by the inſult of 
contumely. 


The latter clauſe of the paſſage, admits 
two interpretations ; one provocative, in the 
imperative mood, implying a challenge, 
Let him deliver him, ſeeing, or, if he de- 
lighted in him; the other affirmative, in 
the future tenſe implying a declaration, 
He will deliver him, ſeeing, or, if he de- 
lighted in him.” But however the expreſ- 
ſion of the text may be conſtrued, the taunt 
expreſſed is plain, nor leſs remarkable; con- 
taining, in comprehenſive conſideration, for 

-1 would take it at large from its reference 
to Chriſt, a direct or covert poſition, that 
O the 
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Szan0x the Deity muſt immediately reſcue a depen- 
wqe4 dent ſufferer-from affliction : and that if he 
do not, he certainly, by with-holding his 
relief, demonſtrates, that he has withdrawn 
his affection: or, to collect the import of 
the inſinuation into a general principle, that 
affliction is an abſolute proof of divine anger; 
the permiſſion of it a ſuſpenſion, the con- 
tinuance of it an alienation, of divine fa- 

vour. 


— 
J 


A ſtrange opinion ! yet not without its 
prevalence, among the rude and ſuperſtiti- 
ous often; ſometimes too, perhaps, among 
thoſe of higher eſtimation. Let us there- 
1 bring it to a erh | 


I. It is obvious on the Arlt view of it 
to pronounce,. that it militates at once 
againſt humility, piety, and charity: a- 
gainſt humility, as an intruſion into coun- 
fels, and a deciſion upon deſigns, which 
eannot be the objects of human knowledge ; 
againſt piety, as directing the ſcourge of 

3 governor 2 ma apainſt 
v4 charity, 
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tharity, as marking out patticular individu- 


als for patticular criminals ; for whom vo 


but criminals can God exclude from his 
| favour? But the tendency and effects of 
ſuch a doctrine aggravate its immediate 
implication: For, if excluded from the 
favour of God, they cannot probably or 
properly expect to retain the benevolence of 
man. 


II. But let us examine the opinion yet 
more directly. 


From a large portion of humas evils 
deliverance is impoſſible : they have their 
fiſe from prediſpoſing cauſes removed from 
the inveſtigation of our ſuperficial diſcern- 
ment, in the regular proceſſes of material 
nature; which cannot be ſtopped or altered, 
ind the effects of which cannot therefore 
be obviated or diverted, without an inceſ- 
fant violation of its pre- eſtabliſhed laws. 
Excluding then ſuchevils, or at leaſt this idea 
of them, from conſideration, as their in- 
tractability, or neceſſity, will, in juſt think- 


O 2 ing, 
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1 ing, exclude them from blame, let us en- 


kn. mo 


IIIdiy. Whether there are not poſſible 
uſes, which affliction may miniſter ; great, 


moral uſes, from which may reſult prepon- 
derating benefit, or, as it is uſually termed, 


prepollent good. If there be, the permiſ- 


fon, and of courſe the continuance of it 


in the economy of Providence needs no 
other vindication. Let us then look a 
little into the condition of man. May 


he not want calls to enforce his recollection, 


trials to aſcertain his ſincerity, correctives 
to reform his manners, and warnings to im- 


preſs on his mind futurity ? If fo, and 


if his ſufferings may anſwer theſe pur- 
poſes, the inconvenience is unqueſtionably 


outweighed by the utility of them. 


1. Let us ſee then, firſt, whether i it ma} 
not be ſometimes particularly expedient to 
rouze him to recollection. 


Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe him accumulatively gift- pos 
ed with worldly diſtinctions, dignified by We 


ſtation, emboſomed in affluence, ſurrounded 
with ſcenes of finiſhed elegance, encircled 
with miniſters ſubmiſſive to his nod, and 
hardly able to imagine a ſolace beyond his 
poſſeſſion, or a wiſh beyond his accom. 
pliſhment. Yet amidſt all theſe materials 
of pleaſure, an inſtance not fictitious, an 
inſtance in parts and proportions very com- 
mon, he knows not how to extract it. He 
droops, he languiſhes. He wants nothing, 
and he enjoys nothing. Familiarity tires 
his eye, repeated gratification blunts his 
feelings; and he ſtagnates in fatiety, or 
cankers in diſcontent. He recurs to re- 
finements perhaps, and they affe& but by 
their novelty : he hunts after amuſements 
perhaps, and he finds diſſatisfaction: he 
ſchemes again and again to enliven his ſen- 
ſations; and he relapſes into inſipidity. 
What now can bring this ſpiritleſs, liſtleſs 
nurſling of falſe delicacy to a ſenſt of hap- 
pineſs? What, but an experience of its 
nn Let the cold hand of adverſity 


0 3 touch 
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85 255 touch him, he will awake; pinch him 
A with neceſſity, he will bethink himſelf of 


what he poſſeſſed ; impair his health, he 
will give that bleſſing its right value; de- 
tach him from elegance, he will perceive 
the ſweets and the uſes which it might 
have been made to produce. In a word, 
to eſtimate aright the good of life, which 
is merely comparatiye, a forced contraſt by 
change is often expedient ; and, to learn 
what is enjoyed, an experimental conviction 
of what is eſcaped. 


But this advantage of afflictian may be 
thought inſignificant, and temporal rather 
than moral; the concern beſides of a 
confined few. Another more important 
follows. Let us ſuppoſe a perſon in the 
noviciate, or in any ſtage of life immerſed, 
or immerſing himſelf, with raſh levity, in 
faſhionable diſſipation. Occupied by fri- 
volous ambitions, lured from one fantaſtic 
illuſion to another, tender to the laugh, 
and ductile to the lead of diſſolute aſſociates, 
he preſſes to every ſtandard of pleaſure, he 

runs 
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runs the giddy rounds of frolic and revelry, * 
is deaf to admonition, neglects every vir- — 


tuous and valuable improvement; his mo- 
rals perchance not quite depraved, but 
corrupting, his principles not quite eradi- 
cated, but looſening, his fortune not quite 
ruined, but mouldering. Is not the ſtate 
of this advancing adventurer in irregularity 
perilous and pitiable, the furface of a pit-fall, 
or the edge of a precipice ? And what can 
fave him? What ſo ſoon as the arreſt of a 
timely affliction ? Let his gaiety be eclipſed, 
let him paſs from indulging to induring, 
from ſparkling to agonizing; let him be 
laid on a fick bed, no improbable effect of 
diſſipation, he is unavoidably reduced to 
ſelf-converſe. Here, an. ſolitary confine- 
ment, under the ſuſpenſion of his functions, 
as he toſſes from ſide to ſide; amidſt ſleep - 
leſſneſs, languor, ſelf-denial, and ſolitude, 
appetites no longer in play with inſtigation, 
ſpirits no longer buoyant with amuſement ; 
he muſt find intervals to reflect, what may 
be the iffue of his diſeaſe, what his prepa- 
ration for it; and, under the impreſſion of 
04 this 
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st non this idea, the ſpectre of death in his eye, 
WA what i is the actual worth, what the actual 


gain of thoſe pleaſures, which, with a 
wanton abuſe of health, he ſolicited or court- 
ed. They are irrevocably paſt; they are 
by conſequence flaſhy and fugitive: they 
ſuccour him with no relief when he wants 
it, they are by conſequence inſignificant 
and uſeleſs: they yield him no reflex ſatis- 
faction on review, they are by conſequence 
criminal or trifling. On religion, virtue, 
conſcience, from which he has eſtranged 
himſelf, not an honour, decency, example, 
their faſhionable ſubſtitutes, he now per- 
ceives the propriety of repoſing dependence: 
they would remain with him, they would 
ſpeak peace, without their conſolations * 
is wretched. 


2 this ſerious train of ſentiment, one ob- 
ſeryation will probably ſtrike him; of ſome 
moment towards improving his morality, of 
great moment in his commerce with the 
world: and that is his real importance in ſo- 
cietys his flight eſtimation even with his 


favourite 
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favourite companions. Such connexions Snõ, 
are not formed, or not accompanied, by gw 
probity; ſo that he will no ſooner find 

| himſelf removed from their ſight, than 
from their attention. Mere inſects of ſun- 
ſhine, they fly from the ſhades of misfor- 
tune, or the glooms of the ſick-chamber, 
Their light and looſe thoughts, inſuſcepti- 
ble of ſympathy, are blown away with ſome 
ſpringing gale of novel temptation ; and 
he learns, with pain perhaps, but with 
hopeful effect, that they valued him only, 
as he filled up ſome vacancy in their par- 
ties, or ſome miniſtry in their amuſements. 
Here then is manifeſtly a pregnant benefit, 
by which affliction compenſates itſelf, in 
ſnatching an improvident voluptuary from 
diſorder, in holding up a mirrour, that 
ſhews him to himſelf; and enforces on his 
contemplation his actions in conjunction 
with his obligations, his aims in contraſt 
with his intereſts. 


2. But let us turn the view of man to 
another point. May he not want trials 
Nh | - 
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1 to aſcertain his ſincerity: 1 mean the ſin- 
—— cerity of his attachment to duty ? It is pre- 
ſumable from reaſon, it is known from 
revelation, that we are agents in training, 
and candidates on probation, for a reward 

of immortal happineſs an a future exiſtence. 

The diſpenſer of this reward is God. And 

is it not agreeable to all the rules of moral 
government, that he ſhould determine the 
qualifications of the pretenders to it by 

ſome antecedent proof? To confer it with- 

out proof, is to relinquiſh his government ; 
to confer it without deſert, is to counteract 
his wiſdom ; to confer it againſt deſert, or 
on demerit, 1s to forget his juſtice. But 
how is this proof to take place, except by 
what may influence and change the diſpo- 
ſition ; an influence on conditions, and a 
change of fituations ; or, in other words, by 
viciſſitudes of fortune. Whilſt the way of 
obedience is eafy, whilſt it produceth no in- 
tricaſies to perplex, and no aſperities to 
annoy; mere human motives may engage 
continuance in it. But with the ſufferer 
lies the effort. If he can tread his rugged 
path 
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path without wearineſs, if he can encoun- S * 
ter difficulties without diſmay, and ſuſtain ws 
them without deſpondency ; if, on finding 

his projects traverſed, his hopes fruſtrated, 
his abundance curtailed, or his name ca- 
lumniated, he can refrain from the too 
common intemperances of querulous pe- 
tulancy, profane diſtruſt, and malignant 
envy, much more from wicked or baſe re- 
ſources to redeem and diſembarraſs his con- 
dition; if, in ſhort, in all his circum- 
ſtances, he can perſiſt to diſcharge all his 
duties; he hath a ſure indication, that his 
religion ſtands on its right baſe, the love 
of God implied in a true filial reverence of 
his commands, And the gain finally 
crowning ſuch trial, or even the inward 
triumph of joy, from the preſent ſelf- ap- 
plauſe of ſuch conſciouſneſs, what external 
pain can comparatively proportion, what 
earthly inconvenience can ſuperſede or 
counterbalance f 


3. But man, beſides trials to aſcertain 
his lincerity may require alſo correctives 
to 
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; * to reform his manners. Temptation is 
A buſy, he is frail; many indiſcretions he at 
beſt commits, not without ſome guilt: 
and faint is his idea of miſery menacing in 
proſpect; its remoteneſs diminiſhing its 
certainty, or its diſtinctneſs ſoftning its 
terror, In theſe circumſtances, with pre- 
ſent impunity, or, which is the ſame, in 
an interrupted ſecurity, without the occa- 
fional intervention of ſome adverſe incident 
to rouſe his faculties, and remind him of 
an inviſible power, is it not a probable 
concluſion, under the warrant of daily ob- 
ſervation, that he will grow inſenſible of 
danger, relax by degrees his internal go- 
vernment, hazard perpetual delays in the 
expiatory oblation of repentance for his 
faults, and ſuffer levity to predominate in 
his diſpoſition, ſhould depravity not lay 
waſte his conſcience. If mere ſecurity, 
thus dangerous, require occaſional inter- 
ruption, let us conſider for a moment the 
tendency of high proſperity. It foſters 
many vices in its train: it is the parent of 
preſumption, The fortunate, when they 
| hy | ſurvey 
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ſurvey their ſucceſſes, are apt to regard 4 
them as the product of their wiſdom, or, 
the recompence of their merit; or, at moſt 
as the reſult of ſecondary and worldly 
cauſes, co-operating with the one or the 
other ; the elevated, when they ſurvey their 
advancement, will ſome times lift up their 
little vanity, till it break out in indecent 
vaunt or inſult : the abundant, when they 
ſurvey their poſſeſſions, will ſwell with 
ſelf-ſufficiency, as if their own induſtry, 
without the arrangements of ſuperior coun- 
{el acquired them; or with ſelf-reliance, 
as if their own care, without the protec- 
tion of ſuperior guardianſhip, could ſecure 
them. 


Ingratitude is another vice of the proſ- 
perous. The munificence of their ſupreme 
benefactor hath often the ſingular influence 
of impairing their ſenſe, or their acknow- 
ledgment of obligation: their affection is 

_ alienated from him by thoſe diſtinctions, 
which ought to attach and confirm it: 
they are ſeduced into wickedneſs by thoſe 

means 
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oon means of gratification, which are the pro 


per incentives to piety : and in the fluſh of 
- felicity, while they enjoy the gifts, they 


diſregard the donor. Perhaps too, inſtead 
of conſecrating the gifts to utility, they per- 
vert them with diſhonour, to deck often- 
tation, to inflame paſſion, or pamper ſen- 


ſuality. Here, therefore, is ſurely wanted 
a corrective, which can be no other than 


affliction. Humiliate theſe ſecure or proſ- 
perous tranſgreſſors, impoveriſh them, wring 
them with forrow ; it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that they will diſcern their errors, that a 
reverſe of their fortune will be followed by 
a correſpondent reverſal of their ſentiments; 
that they will acknowledge divine power; 


when they have felt its agency ; revere di- 


vine juſtice, when they have been the ſub- 


jects of its viſitation ; regret and amend their 


miſconduct, when they have incurred its 
conſequences. 


4: But I haſten to my laſt view of afflic- 
tion; as deſtined; or applicable, to impreſs 
cn the mind of man required warnings of 

futurity, 
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futurity: futurity, an awful idea! whichss Aren 
muſt, if it can excite his recollection, en 


gage his ſolicitude; and more particularly 
| ſo, in a chearleſs period, when life darkens 
its aſpect, and calamity overwhelms or 
diſtracts enjoyment. In the midſt of 
health and plenty, when all is gay with- 
out, and ſound within, when no croſs 
baffles purſuit, and no evil moleſts tran- 
quillity, the world preſents. a form power- 
fully attractive, with charms and with pro- 
miſes, which allure hope, and too fre- 
- quently appropriate it; which inflame 
wiſhes, and too frequently terminate them. 
But we are defigned,, by the great ar- 
biter of deſtiny, for a ſublimer ſtate: in 
order therefore to deaden the admiration 
of preſent ſatisfactions, it is neceſſary to 
embitter them; in order to elevate the 
thoughts towards heaven, it is neceſſary 
to wean them from earth. For theſe 
purpoſes affliction is obviouſly the ſuita- 
ble inſtrument. By ſtriking experimen- 
ally on the conviction of the ſufferer, 
the inſtability of his valued advantages, 


and 
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1 and his inſufficiency to his own hap- 
www pines, it will, it muſt turn his view, 


amidſt fluctuation, to a point of reſt, amidſt 
diſquietude to comfort, amidſt infirmity 
to perfection. 


And the more he contemplates affliction, 
the more he will be aſſured of a final retri- 
bution. For he will have the pain of 
remarking, that it reaches even the virtu- 
ous; that even the votaries of God; who 
are zealous in his ſervice, labour ſome- 
times under miſeries, which enter not 
into the lot of many, known to act with 
an entire - diſregard of duty. In this 
ſtartling intricacy, if he cannot ſolve, he 
will not eavil; Even to them may be 
perhaps requiſite or expedient a trial, a 
corrective, a warning; or if -not, their 
caſe furniſhes at leaſt an evidence of 
a judicial proceſs after death. Since a 
wrong ſo flagrant cannot be left unre- 


dreſſed by an impartial and holy go- 


vernor; whoſe character it is to adjuſt 
all inequalities, and requite all deſerts. . It 
Is 


N 
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is accordingly a fair inference ; that a glo- A. 


rified ſtate will ſucceed their depreſſed one, 

that their ſorrows will terminate in joys, 

and that, as their perſeverance here, will 
be their reward hereafter. 


Such afe the moral uſes of affliction, ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer and refute the inſinuation 
of the text. May the conſideration of them 
have due courſe, and due efficacy to vindi- 
cate providence, to tranquilliſe, to ſancti- 
fy, and to ſecure that grand object, to which 
tends their direction, and to which ſhould 
tend our principal purſuit, our ſupreme 
good in an eternal world, through Jeſus 
Chriſt, &c. 
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SERMON 
XIII. 
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SERMON XIII. 
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James 1 1 0. | 


Whoſeever fhall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he tis guilty of all. 


N the Sacred Writings incidentally oc- 

cur paſſages apt at firſt ſight to excite 
cenſure by ſeverity, or ſurpriſe by fingu- 
larity ; which yet require only a fair in- 
ſpection to be admitted, and a true expli- 
cation to be juſtified. In this claſs ſeems 
to rank the text: and, under the conſci- 
ouſneſs of inevitable tranſgreſſion from 
frailty contingent by the law of imperfec- 
tion to the lot of mortality, reaſon ſtarts ; 


ſenſibility ſhrinks, at the idea of general 
guilt 
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gullt incurred by partial miſconduct, or $ 


of a complex law, gathering all the cri- www 


minality of all its clauſes into one, and 
purſuing conſequently with uniform ven- 
geance the ſingle, as the multiplied vio- 
lation of it. If this be the tenor of the 
Chriſtian covenant, where is its boaſted 
tenderneſs of proviſion for human infir- 


mity. 


Shall we then, to mitigate the terrour of 
the poſition, reduce its comprehenſion ; 
pointing and reſtricting it to the law of 
charity, the royal law which relates to our 
neighbour ? The context undoubtedly calls 
for this circumſcribed reference. But the 
difficulty ſtill recurs : it is alike hard in 
this view of the paſſage to ſuppoſe, that 
one crime againſt our neighbour is equiva- 
lent to many ; and that all are treated by 
our ſupreme judge with the ſame regard, 
however differing in number, eircum- 
ſtances, or effects. 
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How then is the text intelligible, how 
defenſible ? 


I. In the firſt place, how infelligible ? 
The Apoſtle hath been tepretiending with 
ſome energy a prevalent fault among the 
Chriſtian Converts, reſpect of perſons : he 


means not ſurely to condemn thoſe cuſto- 


mary diſtinctions of attention in civil inter- 
courſe, adapted to the eſtabliſhed diſtincti- 
ons of rank in civil life; for theſe, though 
ſometimes perhaps carried too far, the ſubor- 
dinations of a community and the dictates 
of common ſenſe in ſome degree authoriſe. 
But he muſt intend to note ſome flagrant 
preference, operating oppreſſion or inſult; 


or ſome rude treatment of the more lowly 


votaries in the aſſemblies of public worſhip ; 
or other matter capable of criminality. 
Whatever this criminal reſpect of perſons 
might be, the delinquents themſelves ſeem 
to have been unconſcious of it, or to have 
thought it juſtifiable. To bring them to a 
ſenſe of their miſconduR, the Apoſtle reminds 

them of the great gs lawof charity ac- 
cording 


DN 


cording to the Scripture; by which brother- 
ly love is to be modified and modelled by ſelf www 
love : and which, the whole of which, they 
were bound, on pain of moral offence, and 

its conſequences, to fulfill, This great 

law comprehending and governing many 
branches was a ſtanding reproof, or unj- 
verſal condemnation on undue perſonal 
partialities: and by this law they were 
accordingly marked as offenders. For 
whoever ſhall obſerve, reſpect, or avow- 
edly obey the whole law, integrally and 
abſtractedly conſidered, yet offend in one 
article, or againſt one object of it, ſhall 
come within the hold of all; or be liable 
to the cognizance of the whole taken com- 
prehenſively, which conſidered in its full 
extent will, in ſome part of its contents or 
reference, involve him as a tranſgreſſor. 
For the ſame law, the ſame divine effatum, 
which forbids adultery, debars murder : 
the commiſſion of either is conſequently 
alike tranſgreſſion. 
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8 The reſult of the preceding explanation 

ö, that the law of Chriſt, or his rule of 

| charity, is ample in extent, and ſtrict in 
obligation ; that it allows no diſpenſing 
power to the conſcience, but demands in- 
tegrity of obedience: and that no violation 
of it is venial. 


So much in explanation of the text. Per- 
mit me to remark in paſſing, that by this 
explanation of it 1s at once voided the com- 
mon objection adduced againſt it, as tend- 
ing to eſtabliſh the Stoical paradox of an 
equality in fins. By interpreting of the 
law what is uſually interpreted of the law- 
giver, and, inſtead of, © He that faith,” 
ſubſtituting, * That, which faith, Do not 
commit adultery, faith alſo, Do not kill ;” 
the eſſence of ſin is made to conſiſt en- 
tirely in the breach of the law. In this 
view, as breaches of the law, ſins may ſtand 
all on the ſame footing (and this, by the 
way, I believe to be the whole intended by 
the Stoical tenet ;) but they ſeparate and dif- 
fer, as their aggravations differ, and take 


their 
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their guilt in large variety from kinds, mo- ro 


tives, and circumſtances, 


II. We have now ſeen, how the text is 
intelligible, Let us next conſider, how it 
is defenfible, or why ſuch ſtreſs is laid on 
every fingle violation of the law of Chriſt. 


1. The firſt reaſon ſeems to be, his ho- 
nour as a lawgiver. Sins of whatever kind, 
or in whatever degree, are either in oppoſi- 
tion to his law, or not; if they are in oppo- 
fition to his law, they cannot be ſuppoſed 
reconcileable with his will. For to make 
a law, and diſregard the obſervance of it ; 
or, which is the ſame thing, to make a law, 
and leave it in any reſpect diſpenſable at the 
pleaſure of thoſe who ſhould obey it; is 
trifling and inconſiſtent, unworthy of a le- 
giſlative character. 


2. The next view of theſe ſingle offences 
is, their tendency in effect to enervate and 
vacate his whole law. For every man Ha- 
ving his peculiar vice according to the pe- 
culiar object of his inclination, this man 
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accordingly infringing one point of the law, 
a ſecond another, a third a third, and ſo on; 
the extent of delinquency muſt become in 

event the extent of the law, and the dell, 
takin g mankind collectively, the violation 
by ſome or other of every article of i it. Con- 


ſequently, without a ſtrict interdi& on eve- 


ry ſingle offence, the whole law falls ulti- 
mately into neglect. h 


3. The alliance, the aſſociation, of vices 
pleads farther againſt the indulgence of 
theſe ſingle offences. The robber is fre- 
quently driven to the perpetration of mur- 
der, in evaſion of detection; 5 the knave to 
lies or multiplied injuries, in diſguiſe or 
palliation of his frauds ; the liar to fwear- 


ing or a repetition of lies, in ſupport of his 


falſhood ; and the libertine to many a diſre- 
gard of juſtice, and many a violation of 
humanity, in purſuit of his favourite gratifi- 
cations. In ſhort, there is ſuch a combina- 
tion in vices, each touches on ſo many con- 
nections, each tends, like a morbid humour, 


ſo to propagate itſelf; that, it is hard to 


lay, 
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fay, how far ſingle offences may ſpread ; 3711. 
and that the exiſtence of them in a detach⸗ 

ed ſtate, abſolutely free from all admixture 

or adheſion, is perhaps rather a concep- 

tion of fancy, than an occurrence of fact. 


4. Let us ſuppoſe however otherwiſe; 
and conſider in the next place the evil de- 
rivable from them on ſociety. Repeated 
acts of the ſame offence may be not leſs in- 
jurious, than offences diverſified with lati- 
tude. The fraudulent totally intent on 
circumvention, the oppreſſor employing 
his whole induſtry to gripe and ſpoil, 
the ſeducer ſeeking and ſtudying the ruin 
of innocence; may they not be more 
miſchievous to the community, than ma- 
ny ſinners of larger ſcope, who, while 
they indulge, perhaps diſtract, perhaps 

check and impede, themſelves in a va- 
riety of purſuits ? Eſpecially conſidering 
one circumſtance ; that this partial wick- 
edneſs is more likely to work with effect, 
as it works with diſguiſe. Againſt bare- 


faced villainy, againſt known diſhoneſty, 


caution 
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1 caution immediately and univerſally arms 

— itſelf. But againſt the reſerved and artful 
offender there js as little guard, as ſuſpicion, 
And under the maſk of ſome apparent vir- 
tue, without which confidence would fly, 
craft may over-reach credulous faith with 
a ſucceſs, the detriment of which is incom- 
putable, and the miſery of which may be 


arremediable, 


5s. The conſequences of this partial 
wickedneſs extend farther. It depraves the 
purity of the heart, and kills principle. It 
3s plain, that, where it is harboured, it ex- 
cludes innocence ; it 1s not leſs plain, that 
without innocence there cannot be rectitude 
of diſpoſition ; and, without rectitude of 

diſpoſition, the whole ſcheme of moral con- 
duct mult be deſultory and capricious. It 
is plainly again inconſiſtent with a ſincere 

regard to goodneſs. The true principle of 
goodneſs is a love and reverence of God, 
But how can he be loved or reverenced, 
where there is any diſobedience to any of 
his laws? In every diſobedience to his laws, 
if 
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if committed with thought, his wiſdom, f“ 
his goodneſs, or his power, is queſtion www 
ed: his wiſdom in appointing the law 
diſobeyed, his goodneſs in continuing 
it, or his power in enfarcing it. But 
on either of theſe ſuppoſitions, what be- 


comes of love and of reverence towards 
him ? 


In every deliberate diſobedience to his 
laws, there is farther a virtual renun- 
ciation of his authority, a rebellion a- 
gainſt his ſovereignty, Who can pay him 
the homage of a ſubject, and at the ſame 
time counteract his will? Here there- 
fore likewiſe the loye and the reverence 
of him fall to the ground. There is 
an additional conſideration ; that the ob- 
jet, for which we diſobey him, what. 
ever it may be, we eſteem for the time 
above him ; we prefer it to his favour : 
we brave for it his vengeance, And here 
again conſequently muſt be a deficiency 
of love and of reverence to him; the 

influence of which, if genuine and perfect, 


would 
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sr would produce an obedience, the extent of 


XIII. 


Wy which would be univerſal. 


Upon the whole we may conclude, that 
even this circumſcribed mode of finning 
mayſeffectually vitiate the heart, and deſtroy 
all that awe of God, on which the purity 
of it muſt found itſelf. And what is the 
reſult? Why in the firſt place, the man 
thus vitiated is a ready and prepared ſub- 
ject for every temptation, If he have not 


.within him a ſufficient check to deter. him 


from every tranſgreſſion, how can he be 


expected to refrain from any ? From ſome, 


however, let us ſuppoſe him eſtranged, by 


humour, intereſt, or convenience; whilſt he 


has no object to allure him, or no uneaſi- 


neſs to ſtimulate him. But ſhould any 


- temptation. of ſuitable force, peculiarly a- 
dapted to his temper or ſituation, preſent 


itſelf ; it is eaſy to divine, what will be the 
operation of it; and that his unguided, 


unfortified reſolution, already a captive to 


one ſin, will not long hold out in reſiſtance 


againſt another, 
2. The 
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>. The next reſult is, that he muſt Szznon 
; X 
be wretched within himſelf; as conſciousx⸗x⸗é 


that he lives in daring offence to his maker, 
who will be his judge, he can neither en- 
joy the comforts of virtue, nor the full ſweets 
of vice. If his piety retain any remains of 
life, or his reflection any power; his mind 
muſt be in perpetual agitation : till he can 
either propitiate God, or bring himſelf to 
a diſregard of his diſpleaſure ; 7. e. in ſhort, 
till he can either forſake his fin, or confirm 
himſelf, defying all conſequences, in the 
commiſſion of it, he muſt be harraſſed with 
compunctions, and overwhelmed with ap- 
prehenſions. 


3. But the moſt fearful reſult is ſtill be- 
hind. He diſqualifies himſelf for the en- 
joyments of the Bleſſed in Heaven. The 
happineſs of Heaven, like the happineſs of 
earth, muſt be relative, dependent on the 
diſpoſition. It is an unqueſtionable and 
great happineſs; yet a happineſs to thoſe 
particular perſons only, who poſſeſs the 
preparative qualifications for the reception 

of 
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ans of it. This preparative qualification muſt 
be the formation of moral habits by an uni- 


form diſcharge of duty. If therefore we 
ſuffer ourſelves to be in any reſpect vitiated 
by an impenitent diſobedience to the com- 
mands of God; we muſt remain neither 
fit aſſociates for his ſpiritual train, nor fit, 
nor diſpoſed partakers of his ſpiritual hap- 
pineſs. 


In the preceding reflections I would not 
be miſunderſtood. I mean all along by 
fingle offences, not ſingle acts of tranſgreſ- 
ſion, not caſual compliances with a ſudden 
temptation ; which ſurpriſe, or even the 
frail ſallies of unwatched inclination, may 
extenuate, which human infirmity can 
ſcarcely avoid ; but willful, deliberate, 
preſumptuous habits of offence, committed 
againſt conviction, and perſiſted in without 
remorſe. Theſe are the offences in one 
point, which the text muſt be ſuppoſed 
— to condemn. Yet even theſe repentaneg 
may expiate : repentance, ever ready, and, 
if ſincere, not ineffectual, in recommending 
| ſins 
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fins of all kinds to mercy ; repentance, that Szzwon 
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gracious reſtorative to divine favour, by 


which ſincerity is accepted for innocence, 
and progreſſive virtue for perfection; re- 
pentance, that ineſtimable condition of the 
Chriſtian covenant, the ſole refuge of the 
bad, and a reſource of dependence in ſome 
degree even to the good. Let this, the 
view of this grace rouſe the careleſs, and 
inſpirit the conſiderate ; let it produce cir- 
cumſpection in ſhunning guilt, or earneſt- 
neſs in deprecating and correcting it ; let 
it in particular induce each of us, as each 
of us has his ruling paſſion, and in conſe- 


quence of it his criminal propenſity, to 


ſearch impartially the boſom for favourite 
fins in order to ſubdue and expel them; 
that our Chriſtianity may not be a muti- 
lated principle, an unfiniſhed ſcheme of un- 
equal obſervances ; . but an entire and con- 
tant ſubmiſſion of conſcientious obedience, 
through Jeſus Chriſt, &c. 
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Prov. 1.---10; 


My Son, if Sinners entice thee, conſent 


thou not. 
top Now HE inſinuation of error, the pre- 
2 valence of vice, and the diſappoint- 


ments of well directed endeavours in the 
charge of education, afford a frequent, but 
melancholy, ſubject of reflexion. 


It is an important enquiry, from whence 
they ariſe; how thoſe ſad changes from 
rectitude to depravity, which we deplore 
and dread in the noviciate of life, happen. 
The text points to one principal ſource of 

them, 
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them, which is no other than the entice- Szznon 
ment of practiſed ſinners; who having 


like Cain, “ fled from the preſence of the 
Lord,” ſtrive to draw as many as they can 
after them; hoping, perhaps, to extenuate 
or protect their crimes, by multiplying their 
adherents. | 


To guard againſt theſe ſeducers, let us 
inſpect their lure ; or, in other words, ex- 
amine, with a ſhort refutation, ſome pleas, 
which they generally or incidentally em- 
ploy to looſen principle, and pervert con- 
duct. 


I. The firſt and boldeſt eſſay is to cloſe 
up the mind againſt the belief of an over- 
ruling power, and a future retribution, by 
reſolving every thing into the ſway of 
chance, fate, or neceflity. From theſe 
blind unintelligible powers, we are told, 
ſprung originally the world and its con- 
tents, by theſe are it and its movements 
all actuated, by theſe will it and its crea- 
tures be all ultimately determined, and con- 

5 ditioned. 
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ditioned. To expoſe this pretence, ſo far, 


at leaſt, as calculated to influence beha- 


viour, without entering at preſent into a 
direct confutation of it; let us leave it ſim- 
ply to its own conſequences, to be con- 
victed of folly. For if chance made the 
world, notwithſtanding alt its admired cha- 
rafters of wiſdom ; why may it not as 
well happen that by ſome myfterious train 
of effects a worſe lot ſhould attend on thoſe 
whom we call irreligious, a better on thoſe 
who bear the contrary character ; that by 
the ſame train of effects, a revival, a ſe- 
cond being, ſhould follow in a ſubſequent 
ſtate ; and that either here or hereafter by 
ſome natural temperament or relative in- 
fluence, the ſame which inclines to wick- 
edneſs or goodneſs, the former ſhould be 
diſpoſed to miſery, the latter to happineſs. 


But if chance be rejected for fate, and all 
things exiſt by neceſſity ; then retribution 
or a future ſtate may be neceſſary too: 
and the wicked neceſſarily miſerable in it, 
for any thins there is in this hypotheſis 

to 
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to the contrary. Where every thing is Sganos 
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ſuppoſed caſual, or every thing neceſſary ; www 


it is impoſſible to aſſign a juſt reaſon, why 
any thing, that may be conceived future, 
ſhould or ſhould not exiſt, or ſhould or 
ſhould not exiſt after ſuch or ſuch a man- 
ner: And therefore all things of this na- 
ture muſt be equally probable; and nothing 
can be alledged to determine the mind one 
way, rather than another. On his own 
ſcheme then he, who takes up this ſub- 
terfuge; errs : with the moſt perverſe in- 
conſiſtency, when he ought not to act at all, 
or when he ought, at leaſt, to reſolve on the 
ſafeſt fide, which is that of general perſuaſi- 
on, he rejects a prevailing ſyſtem, which car- 
ries with it the ſanction of ages and the pro- 
miſe of happineſs, for a doubtful novelty ; 
without any preponderancy bf proof, and 
under the threat of interminable miſery. 


The next, more common, plauſibility 
in the ſcheme of ſeduction from the gui- 
dance of religion is, by repreſenting it as 
an enemy to intellectual Lterty. *© Re- 
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= de ligion cramps thought: religion overawes 
aq controls imagination, abridges and pi- 


nions aſſent : religion finally impoſes the 
hardſhip of a ſubmiſſive and implicit faith 
on the ſhackled underſtanding.” But what 
then is, in fact, intellectual liberty? Is it 


a power to be deceived, to embrace error 


where truth appears, to deny conſent to 
evidence, to diſbelieve againſt the faireſt 
appearances of credibility, to determine 


againſt the ſtrongeſt motives of action; i. e. 
in effect, to judge againſt judgment, be- 
lieve againſt belief, and act againſt poſ- 
ſibility? Or is it an entire ſuſpenſion of 
the mind, a perpetual and abſolute indif- 
ference to this or that determination, this 
or that action: which is, in other words, 


a diſtruſt, a diſuſe, amounting to a renun- 
ciation, of all our faculties and principles ? 
Or is it again a power to think and act 
for ourſelves without any foreign influ- 
ence; a right to yield to no reaſons or 
motives, but thoſe of our own growth ; 


a right to which we want juſt ſo much 
title, as we want infallibility. No ſurely: 


conſiſten t 


b 
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conſiſtent liberty is not a claim to reaſon Szzman 
. XIV. 

falſely, to commit wrong, to refuſe a 
offered and diſcerned benefit; but a pow- 

er to do right, and to reaſon truly, when 

the underſtanding is diſengaged from every 
cloud, film, or clog, and in a capacity of 
giving every propoſition or impulſe its due 
moment: and if even authority carry with 

it an information and an advantage, a help by 
which our knowledge may be improved, our 
conceptions enlarged, our defects remedied; 

ſhall we be hindered by any arrogant opinion 

of ourſelves, from ſeeing and enjoying it? 


This procedure were abſurd with reſpect 
to man: it is ſtill more glaringly ſo with re- 
ſpect to God. Suppoſing him to take us un- 
der his direction, ſuppoſing him from his in- 
finite wiſdom which alone comprehends all 
fitneſs, to lay before us a rule of life or a 
ſcheme of happineſs, grounded on the moſt 
capacious and moſt accurate views of exi- 
gence and expediency; ſhall we diſclaim the 
benefit, becauſe there is a homage to au- 
thority in the admiſſion of it? Nay, if 


2 from 
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XIV. from the operation of this rule of life, 
or this ſcheme of happineſs, on reaſon, 


or on the paſſions, we find errors correc- 
ted, or deficiencies ſupplied ; if we are 
enabled in conſequence of it, to fee truth 
with more clearneſs, or purſue good with 
more certainty ; if in either, or in any, 
reſp+:& we become leſs bewildered, or leſs 
impeded ; are we not gainers by it, even in 
the article of freedom ? What is here put 
as a ſuppoſition, is the actual purpoſe and 
juſt praiſe of Chriſtianity ; it demands ſub- 
miſſion, but only to confer bleſſings ; it 
circumſcribes fancy, but only to regulate 
its flights; it calls for an exerciſe of faith, 

as no revelation can eſtabliſh itſelf by 
any other expedient, but only to, reſcue. 
from ignorance, from doubt, from illuſion, 
from miſery, Let us hear no more there- 
fore of- the ſuggeſtions againſt it, as being 
adyerſe to true liberty; of which. it is, in 
right eſtimation, the friend, the deliverer, 
the aſſiſtant; not the deſtroyer or oppreſ- 
ſor, 
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III. Where encroachment on the native S:xzxox 
privilege of mental liberty is not made the 


plea of ſeduction from the embrace of piety ; 
the charge of inſufficient ſupport, and de- 
fective evidence, ſometimes is. The evi- 
dence of religion is not utterly denied : it 
is not pronounced, in oppoſition to the 
multitude of intelligent believers, abſolutely 
frivolous and futile ; but incomplete and 
incompetent. It is infinuated, that the 
improvement of it by an ample addition 
may be imagined ; might therefore be ex- 
pected, or not improperly wiſhed. But is 
not this allegation without force, becauſe 


without end ? Increaſe proofs to whatever 


amount, ſtrengthen them to whatever pow- 
er ; may it not ſtill be aſked, why are they 
not more in number, or more powerful? 


But let us ſift the matter yet farther. If 
a perſon communicate to me a relation, 
which it is for his intereſt that J ſhould 
believe ; it is his concern to give me ſuch 
aſſurance of it as I require, even though 
leſs than I require ought to be ſufficient ; 
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and if I ſtill remain incredulous, however 


WY unreaſonably ſo, it is incumbent on him to 


go on varying proofs or accumulating wit- 
neſſes, till I ſhall declare myſelf fully ſa- 
tisfied. The reaſon is, becauſe the loſs or 
the inconvenience will be his, and his only; 
if I ſhould not yield to conviction. But 
on the other ſide, if the communication, 
which he imparts, be true ; and it be for 
my advantage only, not at all for his, that 
I ſhould credit it; if he will be neither a 
gainer nor a loſer, whether 1 credit it or 
not : then if he give me ſuch evidence for 
the truth of it, as might convince a man 
of unprejudiced reaſon, he has done enough; 
he has done all that was incumbent on him 
as a friend, and exceptions from me after- 
wards to the mode, or the meaſure of it, 
are neither grateful nor decent. The re- 
preſentation of this argument 1s the caſe 
of religion. It reveals an important ſyſ- 
tem of truths, with high marks of authen- 
ticity in the miracles accompanying it, for 
the enlargement of our knowledge, and the 
advancement of our ſalvation. If we ac- 


cept 
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cept it, the event affects ourſelves, we ſhall 8 
be the gainers; if we reject it, our own Www 
intereſt is at ſtake, we ſhall be the ſuf- 

ferers : and whatever be its fate, whether 
acceptance or rejection, the wiſdom, the 
goodneſs, the happineſs of its author remain 

the ſame, incapable of augmentation or 
diminution. Let this circumſtance then be 
weighed, when its credentials are queſti- 

oned. It will ſhew us, that whatever fort 

or degree of evidence God hath vouch- 

ſafed for the ſupport of his doctrine, if 

ſuch as may ſatisfy caution, whether or 

not ſuch as may ſatisfy imagination, diſ- 
cretion directs to enjoy, and gratitude not 

to reproach, it; that forecaſt is his part, 
acquieſcence ours, 


IV. The enticements hitherto menti- 
oned ſtrike at principle: let us now turn 
to thoſe, which ſeem more immediately 
to appropriate the reference of the text, 
the gloſſes and incentives of fin. | 


The 
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The firſt is an experiment on curioſity. 
We are weak, we are frail; but we are 
alſo diffident and timid : not naturally 
diſpoſed to venture on new and untried 
ſchemes ; nor, when we have a plain, 
marked road before us, to ſtrike into devi- 
ous paths, without ſeeing in them firſt 
the footſteps of others, To obviate there- 
fore the oppoſition of this native jealouſy, 
the gay ſeducer, on his return from his 
vicious ſallies, amuſes the fancy with cap- 
tivating news of the ſcenes which he has 
viewed, and the gratifications which he 
has enjoyed, far preferable to the poor ſa- 
tisfactions, with which virtue repays its 
votaries : a report this, well calculated, 
as eaſe, freedom, vivacity and joy are effi- 
cacious attractives, to awaken attention 
and win upon compliance, But the tale 
is mutilated, and the repreſentation delu- 
five, Like the ſpies of Joſhua, theſe men 
bring, though in a different way, a falſe 
account of the land: they tell us of the 
milk and honey with which it flows, but 
forget the gall and the bitterneſs, which 

are 
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are mingled in large proportion with the 


produce of it, Not a word is mentioned 


of the diſappointments, the languors, the 
maladies, the perplexities, the riſques which 
they have endured in their irregular pur- 
ſuits; not a hint eſcapes of the remon- 
ſtrances of conſcience, the fears of reproach, 
and the more awful preſages of death and 
futurity, which have broken in, with ir- 
reſiſtable force, on their moſt refined de- 
lights. Theſe circumſtances, which might 
fruſtrate the ſnare, are ſuppreſſed; and we 
are thus invited to a ſort of inchanted feaſt, 
where elegance charms, and various temp- 
tation ſolicits; but where there is no ſub- 
ſtance, or where a lurking poiſon corrupts 
and overpowers the reliſh of all the deli. 


Cacies, 


V. The unwary are ſometimes again- 
miſled by a ſimilar deluſion in reſpe& ta 
ſucceſs; in reſpect to the flattering facility 
of obtaining it by wickedneſs, rather than 
by ſtrict probity: a deluſion as extenſive 
in effect, as the purſuits in which they 

may 
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Sean may be engaged; and as liable to influence 
IV. ; . 3 

their means of proſecution, as their wiſhes 
of accompliſhment are ardent. If gain then 
be their object, they may, perhaps, be taught, 
what arts of fraud and ſubtleties of prevari- 
cation may increaſe their ſtore; that a ſingle 
hour under the direction of knavery may en- 
rich more effectually than tedious years under 
the employment of induſtry; that deceit may 
extract greater advantage from well- invented 
falſhood, than honeſty from truth; that 
more is attainable by a ſingle act of violence 
than by a continued application to labour, 


What is obſerved of gain, may be applied 
with equal impreſſion to honour, power, or 
other incentives of human deſires: and tlie 
advice here ſuggeſted is incidentally ſeconded 
by a too certain and too prevalent conſi- 
dęration, that theſe acquiſitions awe the 
world into reſpect, wherever found, or by 
whatever means procured; ſuppoſing, there- 
fore, that you advance in fortune or ſtation 
by unjuſtifiable methods, who, it may be 
hinted, will dare to tell you ſo? Give theſe 
| enticers, 
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enticers, however, no credit, when they Sι 
boaſt of the compendiouſneſs, the ſmooth- www 


neſs, the pleaſure of the ſecret way, that 
leads to their object of purſuit, whether it 
be wealth, honour, or power. They keep 
the dark. fide of the fact from your view. 
Bid them produce the whole of it: bid 
them recount the fears of the villain, whilſt 
he is perpetrating an act of diſhoneſty: 
bid them add the ſtings of his feelings af- 
terwards, with his continual apprehenſions 
of detection: and when theſe are thrown 
into the ſcale, the ſpecious and pleaſurable 
ſcheme propoſed will be found wanting 
in an eſſential requiſite to render it eligible. 
Thoſe, who adopt it may be rich, may be 
e. but cannot be happy. 


VI. Another method yet remains of 
making proſelytes to fin, by repreſenting 
the yoke of religion, as hard and rigid, 
and grievous to be borne. Religion is 
called in general an human inſtitution, cal- 
culated only by ingenious policy to ſubject 
** its followers are repreſented as 

diſci- 
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* diſciplinants debarred from the uſe of thoſs 
— privileges, which nature allows them: and 


we have been told further, that conſcience 
is but a name; a bug bear of our own 
making, to affright ourſelves with honour 
or honeſty; an artificial and empty title; 
that man is to his ſatisfaction in this 
life, which cannot be done by living ſcru- 
pulouſly, but by indulging freely: In 
anſwer to this impoſing account, bid the 
authors of it reflect; that aſſuming reli- 
gion to be nothing but an engine of policy, 
the invention of it is, at leaſt, a proof of its 
utility; that the very ſubſiſtence of it in the 
world demonſtrates ſome comfort or benefit 
deducible from it; and that the bare chance 
of its truth, ſince ſo much depends upon it, 
is a ſufficient motive for embracing it. Ob- 
ſerve to them alſo, that if conſcience, and its 
train of virtues, be mere creatures of imagi- 
nation; they have ſtill, as they are regarded 
or neglected, all the influence of realities, 
the unavoidable effect of pleaſure or pain 
with reſpe& to individuals, of advantage 


or detriment with reſpect to ſociety. Tell 


them 


N 


them again, that piety is neither ſlavery nor Szzxon 
miſery ; that it leads to truth, which is 


the liberty of the underſtanding, and to 
goodneſs conſiſting in the juſt baiance of 
the paſſions, which is the liberty of tke 
will; that far from being an auſtere ene- 
my even to worldly gratifications, it per- 
mits the enjoyment of many, whilſt it 
heightens their guſt ; that it would only 
wean us from thoſe, which, at the fame 
time that they diſgrace our nature, will 
never repay our affection : and laſtly, that 
it hath certain calm and pure delights pe- 
culiar to itſelf, ariſing from ſelf-approba- 
tion, and the hope of a happy immorta- 
lity, which are neither dependent on acci- 
dents, nor ſubject to ſatiey; of which thoſe, 
who have not experienced them, cannot 
eſtimate the value, and of which thoſe, wha 
would proſcribe them, cannot recompence- 


the loſs. 


From the preceding enumeration of en- 
ticements, by which guile ſometimes too 
ſucceſsfully works on ductile inexperience, 
one grand inference reſults ; the expedi- 

ency 
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Sennen ency of caution in the choice of aſſociates. 
XIV. .. | TAPER. ” . 
My Son, if vicious companions, if fin- 


tions allured, © conſent not.“ 


ners entice thee, conſent thou not.” All 
ſuch means of enticement ſedulouſly avoid. 
Nor be flattered with the fallacious poſſi- 
bility of converſing in diſſolute ſociety 
without imitation. Tis a dangerous ex- 
periment. Friendſhip finds, or makes, 
men alike : your licentious companion 
poſſeſſeth a large ſhare of your eſteem for 


qualities, which you have diſtinguiſhed : 


his faults will appear, on that account; 
leſs diſguſting : daily obſervance of them 
will render them in time almoſt imper- 
ceptible : few can ſeparate the vice from 
the man ; and your attachment to the one 
will ſoon leſſen your abhorrence of the 
other. Be guarded, therefore, my fon, 
againſt ſinners of every aſpet; againſt 
their acceſs; or, as this may be wiſhed 
rather than expected, againſt their arts of 
every texture. By whatever cavils aſſailed, 
waver not; with whatever difficulties ſur- 
rounded, faint not; by whatever ſolicita- 
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LUKE XVI;===21; 


And he ſaid unto him; If they Bear not 
Moſes and the Prophets, neither will they 


be perſuaded though one roſe from the 
Dead. 


ITH this ſentence concludes a SERMON 

well-known parable. The rich Teach 
voluptuary in his ſelf- derived miſery, hav- 
ing vainly ſolicited a mitigation of it, 
transfers his thoughts to his five equally 
inconſiderate brethren ; whom he truſts to 
amend, and wiſhes to alarm, by the ſpecial 
meſſage of a deputed monitor from the 


dead. He is told, that they are already 
R admo- 
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SzunOn admoniſhed. Still unſatisfied, and anti- 


wa Cipating from an extraordinary event an 


extraordinary effect, the petitioner re-urges 
his propoſal, and receives the deciſive 
anſwer of the text; that if the careleſs 
ſinner can reſiſt of negle& the dictates of 
a ſanctioned revelation, neither will he 
be ſwayed to obedience by a revival from 
the dead. 


A ſeeming paradox which yet it is 
not difficult to verify, both from reaſon 
and experience: I mean by the latter the 


teſtimony of hiſtory, as well as immediate 


obſervation. 


I. Let us attend then to the ſuggeſti- 


ons of reaſon on . Ar 


| With what ſtrength of impreſf on this 
awful appearance of a departed ſpirit might 
ſtrike the fancy, 'with what weight of au- 
thority it ought to act upon perſuaſion, is 
not here determined: it is affirmed only, 
that its authority is inferior to that of the 

—  Randing 
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ſtanding records of religion, and that where 9 _ 
the impreſſion of the latter fails, the for. 


mer will not be more efficacious. 


Let us examine accordingly the pleas 
reſpectively adducible in ſupport of each. 


In one circumſtance they both concur, 
as revelations: but revelations, with very 
diſtin and diſſimilar credentials: To 
miracles diſplayed, and prophecies com- 
pleted, religion chiefly refers confidera- 
tion; the religion of Chriſt, additionally, 

or rather with an union of both, to the 
illuſtrious incident of his reſurrection. On 
theſe miracles and theſe prophecies, many = 

in number, various in nature, unqueſtion- 

able in origin, public in accompliſhment, 

directed to an important and certain end, 

; and atteſted, ſometimes with the loſs, of- 


I ten with the peril of life, by numerous 
and competent vouchers, it boldly reſts 
$ its pretenſions. 


, 
C 
9 
O 


„ What 
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leave the judgment - ſatisfied with reſpect 
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What now hath the viſit of an emi- 


It is, or it may be, a miracle, i. e. a divine 
legation : but it is a ſingle miracle, tranſ- 
ated privately with a ſingle perſon, its 
end profeſſedly good, poſſibly abuſive ; it 
the former, 1. e. if deſigned to inculcate 
truth or enforce virtue, unueceſlary, be- 
cauſe anticipated by religion; and, 'what<« 
ever its end may be, without other tefti- 
mony for its reception, than that of the 
emigrant himſelf : with reſpe& to whom, 
yet farther, what ſecurity is there againſt 
deluſion ? He comes without premoni- 
tion, or preparation ; he wants therefore 
one grand criterion of credibility, He 
tells his tale, and departs. If his appear- 
ance be tranſient, may not imagination 
reſolve it into a ſudden, unaccountable, 
tluſton. of ſurpriſe? If for a given time 
with a continued communication, may 
not terror, for we can hardly ſuppoſe a 
continuance of ſuch an event without ter- 
ror, operate with too much agitation, to 


to 
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to the reporter, or at leaſt the memory * 
with reſpect to the report? If he repeat 


his appearance with repeated communi- 
cation; where is ſtill the aſſurance, that 
he is not a phantom, or being of ſome 
unknown order, who hath inveſted him- 
ſelf, or is inveſted, with a known form, 
for ſome purpoſe of deception ; a notion 
not inadmiſſible, whilſt it is conceivable, 
that there are ſpirits, of whoſe powers 
we are igonrant, and of whoſe malignity 
we may be ſuſpicious ; or that even hu- 
man ſpirits may retain after death, and 
be capable of exerciſing, the ſame diſ- 
poſitions, with which they were actuated 
in lite, 


But apart from theſe natural inferen- 
ces, allowing that he is what he claims 
to be; muſt it follow, that his tale will 
be heard with ſubmiſſion? Is there not 
conceivable a ſtate of mind, in which 
no ſpectacle can work on regard, and no 


addreſs on perſuaſion; in which obdu- 


racy can exclude every inſtructive object 
R 3 from 
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Sen uo from notice, or affecting impreſſion from 
—— acknowledgment ? Not however to ſup- 


poſe, as not required, in the preſent caſe 
this extreme of infatuation, let us liſten 
to the tale. It is a relation of another 
ſtate, in which diſembodied ſauls exiſt with 
ſuch and ſuch diſcriminated allotments, 
But is this other than the mere relation 
of a foreigner or traveller, who notifies 
from avowed fight the inhabitants, or the 
occurrences, of a remote region : receivable 
conſequently with diſtruſt, as other relati- 
ons of other travellers are, becauſe depend- 
ing on perſonal atteſtation only? Or, 
granting it true, can the party, to whom 
it is addreſſed, be aſſured, that it involves 
his concern? The ftate declared may 
be exiſtent, the allotments deſcribed may 
be real; but 'they may not be his ſtate, 
or his allotments : for betwizt a ſtate 
and ſucceſſion to it, betwixt allotments 
and the tranſmiſſion of them, there is no 
diſcernible neceſſi ty of connexion, 


Let 
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Let us, however, to make the moſt of Szznox 
the relation, ſuppoſe it to be delivered _— 


by the relater under the aſſerted ſanction 
of a commiſſion from God. Yet where 
is the proof of this commiſſion ; not ſup- 
poſedly, nor allowably, without innume- 
rable objections, which all conſpire againſt 
the credit of the relater, by miracles, 
nor yet convincingly from his bare ap- 
pearance: fince he may certainly come 
from another world, without coming from 
God, without communion in his counſels, 
or participation of his authority. 


II. With ſuch exceptions may the im- 
pugner or deſpiſer of revealed religion ea- 
ſily argue away the impreſſion of an ap- 
pearing emiſſary from the dead: with 
ſuch arguments accordingly pleads reaſon 
in defence of the text. Let us now try 
it by experience. | 


1. The univerſe ſurrounds us with mi- 
racles. Its beauty, grandeur, ſtability, its 
exact uniformity, and endleſs, yet uncon- 

Kg - fuſed 
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Seanox fuſed variety, the dependency of its parts, 
aud the harmony of its revolutions, the 


viciſſitude of ſeaſons, which paſs into each 
other with a gradual alteration nicely ad- 
juſted to health and fertility, the periodical 
flux of the tides, which in the ocean pro- 
duce a grand ſource of alimental vapour, 
the curious proviſions of nature againſt the 
putrefaction of air or its noxious effects, the 
production of vegetables in infinite diver- 
fity through their regular proceſſes of 
growth, with ſimilitudes of figure diſtinct, 
and every property characteriſtic of their 
tribes, the formation of animals in in- 
numerable ſpecies incluſive of innumera- 
ble individuals, advancing as in a ſcale 
through different proportions of ſize, with 
different degrees of perfection, compounded 
with ſubſtances of curious texture, Orga- 
niſed with nice ſymmetry, poſſeſſing per- 
ceptions, exerciſing functions, purſuing 
rules, proper to their fituation,---theſe 
ſtriking appearances, and the ſteady ſuc- 
ceſſion of each from the fartheſt extent 
of time without failure, carry, to well 

regulated 


regulated attention, perſuaſive proofs of di- * 
3 2 


Vet there are, who can reduce this com- 
plex wonder to the operation of chance, or 
fate, or neceſſity, or any unintelligent, unin- 
telligible principle, excluſive of Deity. And 
is it imaginable, that thinkers of this ſtamp 
would be impreſſed into a reform by an 
apparition ? Suppoſing them to hehold in 
it a lively figure, with the genuine aſpeg, 
of a remembered acquaintance; yet, would 
not thoſe, who could conceiye this acquain- 
tance, with all the energies and uſes, ar- 
rangements and excellencies, of his ſtruc- 
ture, originally formed by an accidental 
concurrence of particles, or other cauſe of 
ſimilar obſcurity, be as ready to empower 
the ſame cauſe with the ſportive faculty of 
recombining the ſame particles in their 
prior form, and reanimating them with their 
prior motions. On all ſuch men therefore 
the trial of the project in the parable muſt 
be regarded as hopeleſs. 


2. With 
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—— miracles may be paralleled, for the fur- 
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2. With the treatment of the preceding 


ther illuſtration of the text; the treatment 
of ſome awful events in life. I will mention 
one, namely Death ; of which the approach 
is 2 concern at once certain and impercepti- 
ble, the ifſue a fate at once tremendous 
and interminable. Yet it is unheeded, or 
at leaſt unimproved in conduct. Death 
occaſionally preſents a ſpectacle, which 
muſt touch ſenſibility, and ought to inſpire 
earneſt ſentiments of duty; that particu- 
larly of a deſponding friend racked, on the 
perceived advance of it, with the com- 
punctions, and agitated with the terrors, of 
an awakened conicience, He ſummons to 
review his guilty pleaſures; their reliſh is 
now converted into anguiſh : an anguiſh, 
which begins his puniſhment before his con- 
demnation : and he calls with eager ſolici- 
tude on thoſe around him, to eſcape his 
ſufferings by ſhunning his actions. What 
follows? They hear him, perhaps with a 
tear, perhaps with a pang of remorſe ; 
they depart, and forget him : ſociety re- 

chears 
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chears the ſpirits, temptation blandiſhes — 
with freſh allurement, the grave idea wears www 


gently away ; and a few days, ſometimes a 
few hours, plunge them into the very de- 
luſions, againſt which they have been warn- 
ed with ſuch circumſtances of ſolemnity. 


But why ſhould we recur on this occa- 
fion to the negleted memento of a dying 
friend ? When, what hath paſſed in the 
boſoms of many, on the attack of a mor- 
tally threatening diſeaſe, may furniſh an 
example yet more illuſtrative. Let them 
recollect with what emotions they were pe- 
netrated, under the impreſſion of their 
danger, by the opening proſpects of futu- 
rity; with what importunity they implored 
the mercy of a longer reſpite for reforma- 
tion, with what reiterated reſolutions, aſ- 
furances, vows, they inſpirited themſelves 
againſt the repetition of their criminal fol- 
lies, Yet on the return of health, how 
weakly often have they proved their grati- 
tude to a delivering Providence, and their 
fidelity to their own voluntary promiſes; 

how 
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Sen how ſoon have they reinſtated, firſt in 
WW thought, next in complacency and wiſhes, 


then boldly in indulgence, the criminal 
objects of their late ſelf-reproach : as if 
they had only rolled up under the tongue, in 
view of a ſcourge, a precious reſerve for a 
favourable opportunity of rumination ; and 
at length, ſeemed almoſt to repent them- 
ſelves of their late repentahce ! Here are 
then applications from ſight, from report, 
from experience : yet negligence can ſuper- 
ſede them, And might not the fame neg- 
ligence alſo ſuperſede the application of a 
ſpecial Miſſionary from the Spiritual World? 
Could he render himſelf more formidable 
than Death, properly ſurveyed in all its 
ſhapes, and with all its appendages? Or 
could he plead the cauſe of virtue more forci- 
bly, than a dying Penitent? Could he excite 
more temporary ſeriouſneſs, than our own 
feelings on the threat of diſſolution ? 


3. Perhaps, however, it may be re- 
joined, that the iſſuc of Death is contin- 
gence only, and that the counſels of the 


dying 
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dying party are only preſages, and that the servo 
feelings deſcribed are of the fame caſt; wv 


miſgivings from mere uncertainty, Let 


us endeavour then to draw the argument 
ſtill cloſer. 


What a ſcene of judgments was opened 
upon Pharaoh | All the Miniſters of di- 
vine vengeance ſeemed to be let looſe againſt 
him and his kingdom: air, earth, fea, and 
innumerable of their inhabitants poured in, 
as it were with a confederate inſurrection, 
their ſevereſt miſchiefs. Yet he reſiſted 
them. He was ſurpriſed, and he con- 
fidered ; he was terrified, and he re- 
lented. But he proſecuted, in the moment 
of ſafety, the raſhneſs of his rage and his 


perfidy. 


Similar reports are recorded in Scripture 
of other perſons under other afflictions: of 
Ahaz, that amidſt all the diſaſters of his 
invaſion he was inſenfible; of the Iſraelites 
in their return from Egypt, amidſt their 
repeated puniſhments, that they were ei- 

ther 
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1 ther incorrigible, or irreſolute and incon- 
2 ſtant. 


And of what avail would the intro- 
duction of a divine meſſenger, with any 
new commiſſion, have proved in theſe 
inſtances? They each knew with incon- 
teſtable evidence the intervention of God 
in their viſitations; that he was the author 


of them. Could a newly commiſſioned 


meſſenger, even from the dead, aſſert more, 
or affect conſequently with more power 
ſuch callous delinquents ? 


4. If theſe inſtances ſhould yet be con- 
ceived not caſes in point; two abſolute pa- 


rallels remain: one, the revival of Lazarus; 


the other, the revival of our Saviour; both 
hiſtorical facts. The whole nation of the 


Jews ſaw, in familiar intercourſe, the former 


after his known recall from death; the 
ſoldiers, who watched the ſepulchre, ſaw 
with extraordinary tremours the egreſs of 
the latter from it, after the removal of the 
ſtone by an Angel. Yet the one, the 
| | Jewiſh 
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Jewiſh nation, inſtead of acknowledging Szxmon 
with adoration the miraculous act, only = PN 


perſecuted the agent with exaſperated vi- 
olence ; and the others, the ſoldiers, with 
a ſacrifice of truth to a pitiful emolument, 
conſented for a bribe to deny what they had 
ſeen, and retra& what they had announced. 
Into ſuch men could any delegate from the 
kingdom of ſpirits infuſe principle, or firm- 
neſs in the ſupport of it? 


I will now, ſuppoſing the poſition of the 
text juſtified, ſubjoin on the whole one 


From that memorable deciſion it is pre- 
ſumable, that the evidence of the Chriſtian 
religion imparted in the Scriptures is ade- 
quate, and that the Almighty deemed it fo, to 
win the aſſent of the enquirer, and to effect 
the converſion of the finner. The demand 
of an addition is therefore impertinent; it is 
abſurd too: a demand without reaſon, be- 
cauſe without-end ; every pretender having 
the ſame title to be gratified/in the projects 

= TUG | of 
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been of his fancy as any one: a demand, on 

——_ farther inſpection, of a novelty, which 
 canGupply no acceſſion to the motives, or 
heightening to the obligations, of duty; of 
a ſuffrage, which can be of no aid in the 
ſpread of Revelation, becauſe its power of 
conviction is doubtful, momentary, and 
confined ; and of a precedent, which leads 
in event to an inceſſant multiplication of 
miracles, conſequentially deſtroying, to- 
gether with the order of creation, both 
their nature and their uſe by familiarity. 


Let us then with reverential content- 
ment improve the advantages, we derive 

from the ſacred communications, which 

we poſleſs. If with theſe advantages, with 
ſufficient knowledge for our direction, with 

ſufficient arguments for our conviction, with 
ſufficient authority for our ſubmiſſion, and 

ſufficient ſuccour for our preſervation, we 
become impenitently perſiſting patrons of 
"infidelity, or partiſans of vice: how juſtly 
mercileſs will be our ſentence of condem- 
nation ! That we may forecaſt and eſcape 

it, God grant, through Jeſus Chriſt, &c. 
S E R- 
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(Preached on CHRISTMAS DAx.) 
. 


And it came to paſs in thoſe days, that there 
went out @ decree from Ceſar Auguſius, 
that all the world ſhould be taxed {and this 
taxing was firſt made, when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria) : and all went to be 
taxed every one into his own city : and 
Foſeph alſo went up from Galilee, out of 
the City of Nazareth, into Fudea, unto 

- the City of David, which is called Beth- 
lehem (becauſe he was of the houſe and 
lineage of David), to be taxed with Mary 
his eſpouſed wife, being great with child : 
And fo it was, that, while they were there, 


the days were accomphſhed that ſhe ſhould 
be delivered. 


HE Nativity of Chriſt, conſideringSznnon 
XVI. 
the expectations which it accom Ly 
pliſhed, the occurrences with which it was 


M1 diſtin- 


u . 


Ste“ diſtinguiſhed, and the effects which fol- 
loved it, is, abſtracted from its high import 


in the diſpenſation of Redemption, the 
moſt illuſtrious event in the annals of man- 
kind. In the text ſtand recorded two par- 
ticulars relative to it; the place where, 
and the time when it happened; each wor- 
thy of note: let us make each a ſubject of 
ſpeculation. 


I. The place of his nativity was not 
Nazareth, the reſidence of his parent, but 
Bethlehem: and not the obſcure Bethlehem 
in the neighbourhood ef Nazareth, but far 
diſtant ; the royal city of that name in the 
ſouthern adjacencies of Jeruſalem. A eir- 
cumftance this, however accidental in ap- 
pearance, a coincidence of occurrences 
rendered too extraordinary, to be merely ca- 
ſual. Auguſtus had appointed, by a de- 
cree, the ſecond of the ſort in his reign, a 
ſurvey of his empire ; not immediately or 

dolely a taxation of it, but a cenſus or re- 

corded account of perſons, eſtates, riches, 

We: ”— civil and military eſtimation: 
which } 
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Which took place about three, or, accord- Ss — 
ing to the vulgar computation; about ſeven gw 


years before the era of Chriſt ; but reached 
Judea at the period of his birth with a de- 
lay not -unaccountable; conſidering the | 
long and neceſſarily flow ſteps of its pro- 
greſs through the provinces of Cœleſyria, 
Phenice, and other diſtricts antecedent 
to its operation in Bethlehem. By the 
appointment of this cenſus, the mother 
of Jeſus; whoſe deſcent from David is not 
deduced, yet not to be queſtioned; becauſe 
both declared explicitly and implicitly, 
explicitly in the aſſerted lineage of her 
child, implicitly in her relation to Joſeph, 
whoſe genealogy is recorded, was com- 
pelled; though far advanced in pregnancy, 
to brave the fatigue and the danger of a 
diſtant journey to the patrimonial city of 
that monarch ; where preſumably the com- 
plex buſineſs of a crowded multitude pro- 
tracted her continuance, till the was deliver- 
ed of her ſacred burden. In the whole pro- 
greſs of this occurrence, what a conjuncture 
of ſtrange and important circumſtances ; 
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in ſhort, what a comprehenſive reach of 
a contriving Providence; to authenticate 
thus ſolemnly the birth of our Saviour by 


an inſcribed notice of it in public records, 


© make the cenſus of a Roman Emperor 


an inſtrument for that purpoſe, and, ſtill 


farther, to accompliſh a Prophecy! For 


here lies a grand ſtreſs of the event : it was 
in conformity to the following prediction, 


_ uttered ſeven hundred years before by the 


Prophet Micah : But thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little, (little in 
extent, little in comparitive population, ) 
among the thouſands of Judah, yet out of 
thee ſhall he come forth unto me, that is 


to be ruler in Iſrael, whoſe goings forth 


have been from of old, from everlaſt- 
ing. In this plain paſſage, the Jews, 
both learned and unlearned, were furniſhed 


. witha ſtanding document to determine with 


preciſion and without heſitation, where the 


true Chriſt ſhould indiſpenſably have his 
birth. The reply of the chief prieſts and 
. ſcribes to the demand of Herod on this 


ſubject, Mat. ii. 5. was ready, was deciſive: 
„Micha x. 2. and 


S ERM ON 
and in John vii. 42. the people without diſ- — 


crimination, the common multitude, who wrw 


were ſtrangers to the firſt hiſtory of Jeſus, 
when they no longer doubted the other in- 
dications of his miſſion, were yet ſtaggered 
with one difficulty, that they conceived 
him not to have been born where their 
Scriptures had fixed the nativity of the 
Meſſiah. Shall Chriſt, ſay they, come 
out of Galilee? Hath not the Scripture 
faid, that Chriſt cometh of the ſeed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, 
where David was: the event therefore, ac- 
curately anſwering the prediction, hath now 
added a ſatisfactory aſſurance to our faith. 


But why, it hath been jeeringly aſked, 
ſhould Judea be the appropriated place 
of his birth, why ſhould he be ſent to 
work his miracles, and publiſh his Goſpel, 
in a remote, obſcure corner, amongſt a 
deſpiſed people, the Jews ; inſtead 0: be- 
ing manifeſted at Rome, which was then 
the grand theatre of the worid ; where his 
pretenſions might have been more calily 
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Sen uon examined? It may be juſtly ſaid in reply, 


XVI, 


wry that revelation muſt ſet out with an intro- 


duction ſomewhere ; that, if it be allowed 

reaſonable for the promulger of it to be a 
real man, his birth and converſe, his life, 
death, and reſurrection muſt be in ſome 
particular country ; that wherever it origi- 
nated, it was an undoubted act of favour 
conferred pn that people, which, though it 
might be with good ground hoped by ſuch as 
felt the want, and were diſpoſed for the re- 
ception, of it, yet could not of right be 
demanded ; that there was conſequently no 
abſolute obligation, at the fame time that, 
conſidering the various circumſtances, ſitu- 
ations, capacities, and diſpoſitions of man- 
kind, it was neither poſſible nor proper, 
to communicate it to all immediately or 
equally ; and that ſuch ſhort-fighted crea- 
tures, as we are, may in many caſes ab- 
ſurdly arraign, and muſt be in moſt inade- 
quate judges, to determine the nice fitneſſes 
of divine conduct in the appointments of 


Providence. 


But, 
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But, to be ſtill more particular, it may 8 
alſo be ſaid, that the Jews, who were the 


depoſitories of the prophetic writings, that 
is, in fact, of the evidences for the proof 
of the Meſfiah, were not really an obſcure 
nation, but a powerful and numerous peo- 
ple; whoſe country had, perhaps, more 
inhabitants than any other of the ſame ex- 
tent throughout the world. For in their 
wars with the Romans they were ſo for- 
midable both in number and in valour; 
that, had it not been for the ſupply, which 
their enemies derived from the conquered 
provinces, the conqueſt of them could not 
have been effected. There were alſo diſ- 
perſed through all countries, ever ſince the 
Babyloniſh captivity, vaſt numbers of them, 
who kept a continual correſpondence with 
their metropolis, Jeruſalem : and all of 
them frequently repaired thither to“ cele- 
brate their Paſſover ;'”” by which means 
there was a communication with Judea, 
through all Afia and Europe, where they 
were ſcattered. Hence, whatever was 


tranſacted in Jeruſalem, at the Paſſover 


84 eſpecially, 
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3 7 eſpecially, was as likely to be known over 
all the world, as what was tranſacted in 


Rome ; for. at that ſeaſon, there were 
nearly as many people in Jeruſalem, as at 
any particular period in Rome. Our Sa- 
viour, therefore, appearing, and perform- 
ing his miracles, in Jeruſalem at the Paſſo- 
ver, his hiſtory was not leſs likely to be- 
come the general topic of fame, than if 
Rome had been the theatre of his mani- 
feſtation : and the witneſſes, wha ſaw there 
the diſplays of his power, were not leſs cre- 
dible perſons, than could have been found in 
any nation whatever; at the ſame time that 
there was not leſs apportunity, than could 
have been poſſeſſed in any other place, for 
ſtrangers to ſcrutinize the truth of the aſ- 
ſerted facts. On the other hand, ſuppoſe 
that our Saviour had appeared and per- 
formed his miracles at Rome ; might not 
this very circumſtance have raiſed an ob- 
ject.on of ſome moment in all the con- 
quered countries? For as the Romang 
had erected by victory an univerſal empire, 
which they maintained by ſlavery ; might 

not 
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not the ſubject nations have juſtly enter- Szzmox 
tained an averſion to every thing iſſu- . 5. 
ing from that quarter? Would they not 
have been naturally ſuſpicious of every 
thing reported to have been done there; 
as if it were deſigned and propagated merely 
to work an engine of the conquerors, and 


to faſten the chains of the conquered ? 


II. From the place where, let us now 
turn our view to the time, when the Saviour 
of mankind appeared. It is not here my 
purpoſe to ſettle with laboured diſcuſſion 
the preciſe day, or even the preciſe year 
of his nativity ; about which there is, con- 
feſſedly, ſome minute variety in chronologi- 
cal computation. The juncture of time 
in general, or the age of the world in which 
he came, is ſufficiently notorious. It was, 
when Herod was King over Judea, in the 
reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, the ſecond Roman 
Emperor, So much is admitted by all, 
I will therefore only offer a few ſhort re- 
marks, to ſhew the general expediency of 
the period choſen by him for his manifeſ- 

tation; 


* = 
* 
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senen tation : fince it hath been boldly objected, 
XVI. 
— amongft other inſinuations againſt his reli- 


gion: why was it fo long with-held ; what 
particular fitneſs marks the epoch aſſigned 
to the publication of it: if neceſſary at all, 
why not before: if a bleſſing, why fo 
tardy ? 


The objection obſervably bears a near 


affinity to the known objection of the 


Atheiſt againſt the creation of the world; 
that, if in truth created, it would ſurely 


have been created ſooner. And yet, by the 


very nature of the thing, if it ever was cre- 
ated, 7. e. ever had a beginning, there muſt 
have been a time, when it was juſt fo near 
that beginning, or of the ſame age, as it is 
ſuppoſed to be now, By conſequence, ei- 
ther this argument is of no force at all, or 
the world muſt never have been created, 
7. e. muſt have been from eternity; againſt 
which there lie much ſtronger arguments: 
and by conſequence, again, it 1s highly 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he, who made 
it, knew the fitteſt time of making it, $0, 
; in 
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in like manner, he, who ſent his Son into 
the world to reveal his will and to fave + 
mankind, beſt knew the proper time to 
ſend him: hence conſequently the juncture, 
at which he was ſent, may be ſuppoſed the 
fitteſt. 


But let us ſurvey the juncture, in which 
Chriſt delivered his revelation, yet more 
cloſely; to diſcover more forcibly ſome 
circumſtances then diſtinguiſhable, of pe- 
culiar pertinence or advantage to the in- 
troduction of it. Prophecy had progreſ- 
fively and regularly announced it: previ- 
ous diſpenſations had ſubſiſted to found, 
and been tried to illuſtrate, it : mankind 
were ſufficiently multiplied, to enlarge the 
neceſſity and extend the benefits of it : ge- 
neral expectation too, prepared by the wide 
diſperſion of the Jews, and the conſequent 
knowledge of their inſpired writings, was 
on the watch to deſcry and conſider it. 
Had this revelation broken in abruptly, 
without an opening dawn and gradual diſ- 
cloſure ; it might haye been an object of 

aſto- 
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agen aſtoniſhment, not properly underſtood or 
enjoyed; had its appearance been of earlier 


date, attention might not have been ex- 
cited to meet it with the ſame ardour, or 
remark it with the ſame circumſpection: 
had it been poſtponed to a later day, its up- 
braided tardineſs would have been aggra- 
vated, its evidences might have been ob- 
ſcured, and zeal, if not deluded by impoſ- 
ture, might have yielded under long diſ- 
appointment to hopeleſs and careleſs in- 
credulity. 


But, beſides theſe general preparatives, 


the age of Chriſt exhibited alſo ſome cha- 


raters of diſtin&ion, ſome ſpecial references 


and remarkable incidents, which may ſeem 


to render it the fitteſt of any for his birth, 
It was, according to the prediction of Jacob, 
Gen. xlix, juſt before the total diſſolution 
of the Jewiſh government, in that critical 
era, in which the Jews were not deſtroyed, 
yet conquered ; a collective body, yet a 
Roman colony under a ſubordinate and 


accountable ſovereignty. The plain con- 
ſequences 
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ſequences of this ſituation were the tolera- 1 4 
tion of their worſhip, the preſervation of www 
their records, the regulation of their civi] 
power, and the notoriety of their conduct. 
Had they been deſtroyed or diſperſed, the 
memorials of the Meſſiah in their hiſtory, 
in their prophecies, and in the prefigura- 
tions of their religious rites, might have 
been deſtroyed or diſperſed with them: 
had they been unſubdued, they would have 
been uncontrouled, exempt from that re- 
ſtraint in the infliction of capital puniſh- 
ment, which circumſcribed their oppoſi- 
tion to the miniſtry of our Saviour. by pre- 
cluding an immediate or premature at- 
tempt on his life : and had they been 
independent, his actions, and their pro- 
ceedings againſt him, would have been 
leſs ſpeedily, leſs diffufively, leſs certainly 
known; by wanting the communication 
of the Roman Governor, who was obliged | 
both by duty, and for his own fafety, to 
tranſmit a report of all memorable occur- 
rences to his unperial maſter. 


Further, 
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Further, the age of Chriſt was not 
only juſt before the total diſſolution of 
the Jewiſh government, according to the 
prediction of Jacob, Gen. xlix: but juſt 
before the deſtruction of the ſecond tem- 
ple; which his perſonal preſence, with- 
in it, did, and could alone enoble with a 
pre-eminence over the firſt, the ſplendid 
edifice of Solomon ; according to the no- 
. tices of other Prophets, Haggai, and Ma- 
lachi: and, according to that of Daniel, 
juſt ſeventy weeks from the rebuilding 
of the city after the captivity ; z. e. pro- 
phetical weeks, ſeven times ſeventy, or four 
hundred years: after which term, or with 
a difference amounting; at the wideft di- 
ſtance of calculation, to not more than 
ten years, by a miſconception of the Jew- 
iſh lunar year eaſily miſreckoned, our Sa- 
viour will be found to begin his hiſtory. 
Or if this be doubted, it is of little moment, 
ſince, at whatever term he might be- 
gin his hiſtory, it is an undeniable fact, 
that ſoon after he was cut off, or within 
a few years after his paſſion, enſued the 
| deſtruction 
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deſtruction of the city and ſanctuary, with * MON 
the diſcontinuance of the ſacrifice and tie: 
oblation, thoſe grand events prefignified 
by the Prophet as characteriſtically point- 
ing out the coming of the Meſhah. 


But the age of Chriſt was yet further that 
era, when both civility andſcience flouriſhed 
in an advanced ſtate, with an influence 
that rouſed the ſpirit of enquiry, and laid 
the foundation of every ſpecies of improve- 
ment: that era, when profound peace, 
a long unexperieneed blefling, which af-- 
forded as well leiſure for attention to in- 
ſtruction, as ſecurity in the diffuſion of it, 
prevailed without any ſignificant interrup- 
tion univerſally. The inhabitants of the 
globe were, in the early ages of it, divided 
into ſmall independent communities, dif- 
fering in language, laws, manners, and 
worſhip, alienated hy contrary views, em- 
broiled by interfering intereſts, convulſed 
with perpetual, often ſanguinary hoſtilities, 
and occupied by their own narrow pur- 
ſvits, without poſſeſſing, or ſeeking by 


voyages, 
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voyages, information of diſtant coun- 
tries. 


During this rude and turbulent period, it 


is manifeſt, that the advances of any new 


Religion muſt have been, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, feeble and doubtful. With what ef- 
fect could it have acted againſt the oppo- 
fition of multiplying difficulties, from the 
confuſion of a diſunited world, from the 
want of commerce to promote and faci- 
litate communication, from the unformed 
tongues and various inſtitutions of ignorant 
Barbarians, from the fierce feuds and li- 
centious violences of ſavage and diſtracted 
nations? Even in later times, the world 
was ſtill agitated, with rare intermiſſion, 
till the approach of our Saviour, by con- 
teſts of war and revolutions of conqueſt, 
Greece wreſting monarehy from Perſia, to 
yield up ſoon afterwards the fugitive glory 
of it to Rome ; Judea ſharing in the com- 
mon perturbation, under various oppreſſi- 
ons of the Syrians, till it fell with othes 
vain projectors of reſiſtance under the Ro- 
man 
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man yoke ; and Rome itfelf, after devour- S:xmox 
ing all the kingdoms within the flight &vw 


of its conquering Eagle, dividing into fac- 
tions, which filled it and its dependencies 
with anarchy, animoſity, ſlaughter and de- 
vaſtation. Here again, amidſt theſe com- 
motions Chriſtianity muſt have ſtruggled 
in its paſſage with obſtacles humanly inſur- 
mountable : but ſeconded and favoured 


at length by accumulated victories, which 


carried union with dominion, and gave 
arts for liberty, which eſtabliſhed gene- 


ral tranquillity, general intercourſe, com 


mon laws ahd common languages, it pe- 
netrated into the remoteſt regions with 
not leſs eaſe than luſtre, and with impreſ- 
ſion ſuitable to its importance. 


If the political ſtate of the world was 


thus favourable to the annunciation and 


the ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, the religious 


and moral diſtempers of the world at the 


ſame time called aloud for the immediate 


interpoſition of it. The monſtrous deifi- 
s £ cations 
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S208 cations of idolatry, the impious tenets ef 


XVI. 


wv contending {ſchools or ſets, the groſs, the 


hypocritical practices of ſuperſtition, con- 
fuſed notions mingled with abſurd fictions 
of futurity, rites myſterious and flagitious, 


© ceremoniescoftly and pompous, but frivolous 


and vain, devotions utterly unconnected 
with purity of heart or ſanctity of life, had 
baniſhed from the prevailing religion every 
rational idea of the Deity or His ſervice. 


Corruption intrenched in the ſame over- 
bearing degree on morals. Thechief guards, 
on which virtue repoſed for ſupport in 
ancient times, ſeem to have been civil go- 
vernment, a patriotic ſpirit, and perſonal 
reaſon, the inſtitutions of wiſe law-givers, 
which were mortal and corruptive like 
their authors, a ſenſe of public weal, which 
was but a ſlight barrier againſt the onſets. 
of paſſion, ſelf- love, and the opinions of 
private ſages, who had no authority to en- 
force them. Theſe ſprings of controul, 
at beſt temporary and precarious, had: now 
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loſt their force: morality unknown, rec- I" 
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titude unregarded, pride, revenge, ſenſu- wy 


ality, 1 0 purſued without awe or 
remorſe, make up the general, the painful 


hiſtory of that diſſolute period; than which 


therefore none can be found more ſtrik- 
ingly marked for the miſſion of a Divine 
Teacher, to eſtabliſh righteouſneſs on the 
proper baſis of Divine Authority, to clear 
its prineiples, and ſtengtlien its ſanctions. 


By theſe and ſimilar reaſons, diſcern- 
ible even to the ſhorteſt ſight of human 
intellet, may be ſufficiently vindicated 
the choice of the place in which, with 
the time when our Saviour declared his 
birth. May they ſatisfy us that his re- 
velation wants no minute character of pro- 
priety to convince faith, or encourage obe- 
dience ; and may they turn our attention 
from its publication to its deſign, from 
its circumitances to its contents, its mer- 
cies, its truths: its mercies how needed; 
its truths bow perfective; its benefits how 

2 diffuſive 
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s deren diffuſive, comprehending in ſcheme all man- 
ww kind, in duration all eternity ! God grant 


== ae we may entertain a juſt ſenſe of them, 


accept them thankfully, apply them care- 
fully, and improve them happily, through 


Jeſus 9 Chriſt, &c. 
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ACTS U.---32. 


This feſus hath God raiſed up, whereof 


we all are witneſſes. 


N theſe words is declared, with empha- Ssznox 

ſis, that illuſtrious event, which this Nt 
day commemorates ; the Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, the crowning miracle of his power, 
the leading demonſtration of. his truth, 
and of our future fate conformably ſucceed- 
ing it : an event, which involves in it at 
once our peace here, and our happineſs 
hereafter ; his Reſurrection being the type 
of ours, conſequently the ſeal of our juſti- 
fication, and the pledge of our immor- 


tality. 


2 The 
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The phyſical poſlibility of ſuch an event, 
or the practicability of a human W 
rection, who, that reflects on God or on 
nature, will queſtion ? We ſee human, and 
other, beings taken as it were out of an undiſ- 
tinguiſhable maſs, and moulded and faſhion- 
ed with all their characteriſties into the par- 
ticulars of their ſpecies: we ſee in the 


animal world torpid creatures reactuated, 


and tranſitory creatures breaking ſorth from 
the pellicle of their aurelia ſtate, with 
acquired gloſſes and increaſed powers, into 
vivacity and enjoyment : we ſee periodi- 
cally, at the return of this vernal ſeaſon, 
in the vegetable world, the channels of 
life, which had been ſhut up by cold, 
unlocked and reſupplied with appropriate 
circulatiqn, trunks refurniſhed with their 
foliage and their buds, herbs with their 
ſhoots ang their blades, ſeeds ſpringing up 
from interment with recruits of ftrength 
into all che variegated luxuriance of flow- 
ery beauty; and we know farther, by in- 
3 ſeſolts of chymical proceſſes, 
"28 bodies 
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bodies reproduced, after various diſguiſes, 
from diſſolution. 


Here is repeatedly, if I may fe ſpeak, 
the regular miracle of a ſenſible reſurrec- 
tion. And is it more difficult, omnipo- 
tence preſuppoſed, to renew the human 
frame, than theſe objects; to renew and 
reſtore the human frame, than to create it; 
to rouſe from a kind of dormitory the in- 
ſenſate elements of a pre-exiſting compo- 
ſition, than to raiſe out of nothing the 
convolved principle of a future agent; to 
ſhape it, in infinite inſtances, with unfail- 
ing organiſm, and unite it with a capacity 
of thought? Is it more difficult to recal 
into aſſociation the conſtituent parts, which 
individuate and perfect man, than to re- 
cover dormant energies and hidden qua- 
lities into that temperament, which gives 
an animal action and completion; or the 
divided or diſtant particles of inert matter 
into that arrangement, which gives a plant 
its verdure, or a flower its hues and its eſ- 
ſences? 

T4 It 
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It may be ſaid, perhaps, that theſe re- 


novations are orderly, in the ſtated pro- 
greſs of exiſtence. And why may not the 
perſonal renoyation of the human race in 
an immortal ſtate be a finiſhing product 
in a ſeries of changes, under the ſame in- 
finite intelligence, which delights not in 
annihilation ; which may, which muſt, ' 
watch over every portion of being till its 
deſtiny be completed, and which cannot 
want the power to make any fiat of its 
will effectual ? | 


But it is not on analogies, however illuſ- 
trative, or on arguments of poſlibility, 
however concluſive, that the reſurrection 
of our Saviour, from which we preſage 
our own, ſtands ultimately eſtabliſhed : 
it is a revealed fact dependent on teſtimony. 
„This Jeſus hath God raiſed up, whereof, 
* faith St, Peter of himſelf and his col- 
leagues, we all are witneſſes.” Let us con- 
ſider therefore, to fix the authenticity of 
this fact, the fundamental requiſites which 

ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain it; the character of the witneſſes, S:xmow 
; : XVII. 
and the quality of their atteſtation, * 


And, I. the witneſſes of the reſur. 
rection poſſeſſed a probity, which is in 
all human judicatures a received criterion 
of veracity. They write with a viſible 
aim to form piety by juſt ſentiments, and 
to enforce it by proper ſanctions. What 
they recommended in precept, they exem- 
plified in practice. They were noted for 
devotion, meekneſs, purity of morals, and 
ſelf-denial. Their Jewiſh and Gentile 

| adverſaries both pay an involuntary tri- 
bute to their virtue ; by forbearing to ar- 
raign which, they indirectly commend it. 
They are therefore diſtinguiſhed by a cha- 
racer, which ſhould exempt them from 
ſuſpicion. | 


But further, their want of motives 
to project a falſhood, is an additional ſecu- 
rity that they atteſted a truth. The pro- 
cedure of reaſon cannot be without views. 
Impoſture is plainly the mean to an end; 


this 


this end invariably ſome propoſed acqui- 


ſttion of honour, emolument, or pleaſure. 


Now it is abſurd to imagine the apoſtles 
actuated in the preſent inftance by either 
of theſe influences, Not to inſiſt on their 
indigent ſtate, naturally eſtranged from 
ambition, which implies ſome com- 
prehenſion of fancy, with ſome elevation 
of ideas, the preſumptive reſult of edu- 
cation, it is evident, that reſpe& to human 
praiſe could not be the impellent in their 
conduct ; fince they attributed uniformly 
to a ſuperior agent, whoſe gifts alone they 
imparted, whoſe approbation alone they 
conſulted, and in whoſe hands they were 
profeſſedly but paſſive inſtruments, the 
only diſtinctions which could advance their 
repute, the wiſdom diſcovered in their doc- 
trines, and the power diſplayed in their 
miracles, When the people of Lyſtra 
were juſt ready to expreſs their reverence 
of St. Paul by divine honours, he diſclaim- 
ed them with warmth ; and afterwards, 
when thoſe, who would: have adored him 
as a God, ſtoned him as a malefaQtor 

(Acts 
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(Acts iv. 10.) he was contented to be their . 
victim, rather than their idol. Nor could 2 
their attempt be, with more probability, 
the dictate of policy, purſuing aggrandiſe- 

ment or enrichment. Could they, with 

the leaſt forecaſt, expect to promote any 
project of temporal intereſt, by avowing 

the revival of a crucified Maſter ; when 

the ſtain of his blood was yet freſh, and 

the rage of the Jews unquenched by the 
effuſion of it ; when all, who honoured - 

his name, were either excommunicated 

and inſulted, or derided and yilified, And 

that pleaſure could not be their aim, is 
manifeſt ; becauſe, renouncing every ac- 
commodation, they were ſure to incur eve- 

ry inconyenience : and becauſe they per- 

ſiſted to propagate, in the midſt of hard- 
ſhips, what they had reſolyed to declare 

in defiance of menaces, 


Even fuppoln g however, they could 
proſecute without a motive a deſign, 
which they had contrived without princi- 
ple; ſtill they wanted abilities to exe- 

gute 
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i. cute it. They were poor and illiterate, 

unpractiſed in intrigues, unſupported by 
authority or credit, unaſſiſted by addreſs : 
with theſe defects they can ſcarcely be 
conceived capable of managing a fiction, 
which was to make its way through the 
diſbelief of ſome, the ſcepticiſm of others, 
and the ſcrutiny of all, 


But admitting till farther, that they 
had, with courage to attempt, dexte- 
rity to manage it; yet how could they 


flatter themſelves with the proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs: whilſt their conduct was watched 


with all the diligence of malice embit- 

tered by fear, whilſt their profeſſed ene- 
mies were urged by the weightieſt reaſons 
to expoſe, what they had means to exa- 
mine with the minuteſt accuracy, and 
time to detect ? 


Nay, put the caſe, that the apoſtles 
were ſubtle enough to plan, and fortunate 
enough to diſguiſe, the impoſture ; till 
however, they muſt be conſidered as men, 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed with the ſenſibilities, influenced 2 
by the paſſions of their ſpecies. And, in! 


this view, it is morally impoſſible, that 
they ſhould be ſo far diveſted of ſelſ-love, 
as to diſregard their own preſervation ; 
that they ſhould defy all that humanity 
dreads or ſhuns, exchanging ſafety for dan- 
ger, eaſe for diſtreſs, enjoyments for per- 
ſecutions, in the defence of a known falſ- 
hood void of probability ; which, after pro- 
voking implacable adverſaries here, would 
expoſe them, according to their own creed, 
to the puniſhment of an offended Deity 
hereafter. 


II. But again, the nature of their at- 
teſtation renders it credible; its object a 
matter of fact, of which they had ocu- 
lar evidence. That which they had ſeen 
with their eyes, which they Had looked 
on, declare they unto us,” 1. John. i. 1. 
And that they were not deceived, we ga- 
ther with certainty ; fince Jeſus had been 
long- known to them before his death by 


intimate intercourſe, and. ſince their re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect for him as an inſturctor, their love 
of him as a friend, their compaſſion for 


him as a ſufferer, had, no doubt, deeply 


engraved the lineaments of his perſon in 
their memories He preſented himſelf too, 
not many years, but three days, after his 
abſence ; When it was impoſſible that they 
ſhould have forgot his countenance. He 
appeared to them not once, or twice, but 
at various times; not ſuddenly and tran- 
ſiently, but permanently, in familiar con- 
verſations. And it is obſervable, that the 
apoſtles themſelfes, with all their induce- 
ments to expect, with all their intereſt 
to wiſh, the fact, were yet backward in 
believing it: not Thomas only, whoſe 
diffidence roſe to peremptory ſcepticiſm ; 


but others likewiſe, who; when aſſured by 


different relations that he was reſtored to 
life, received the intelligence with joy, but 
with a mixture of ſurprize and ſolicitude; 
ſaſpended'betiveen hope and fear, treating 
with cold inattention the intimation of the 
two Diſciples, who had converſed with him 
in their way to a village in the country; 
| and, 
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and, at his firſt manifeſtation in a General Sermon 
Aſſembly, rather terrified; than convinced 


concluding from the ſuppoſed inconfiſtency - 
of his apparent return with his real exit, 
« that they had ſeen a ſpirit.” He, there- 
fore, juſtified his reſurrection by every de- 
monſtration fitted to obviate their ſeruples. 
He ate and drank with them; He com- 
manded them to handle him; they faw his 
actions; they felt his wounds; they heard 
his diſcourſes. And thus, by the. provi- 
dent diſpenſation of God, their caution 
adds ſtrength to the cauſe, and their incre- 
dulity is a corroborative proof of their ve- 
racity. 


Their teſtimony is beſides delivered 
with an uniformity, which renders it 
doubly valuable; as a ſecurity, that the 
authors of it were neither corrupted, nor 
deceived. The regular, the eligible me- 
thod of tracing the falſity of a depoſition, 
is obviouily that of interrogating ſeverally 
and ſeparately the witneſſes, to ſound for 
contradiction: if they are found to concur, 

not 
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8 not only ſubſtantially, but even in minute 

f 

c Circumſtances, their aſſertion claims irre- 
ſiſtibly on aſſent. Now of the eoincidence 
in the accounts of the reſurrection we may 
be eaſily ſatisfied, by conſulting the goſ- 
pels; which, though penned at different 
times and in different places, yet harmoniſe 
with curious exactneſs in the relation both 
of the fact itſelf, and of its eſſential par- 
ticularities. From this conſideration we 
muſt exculpate them from the N 
charge of being corrupted. 


And the agreement of ſo many may 
be employed as a farther proof, that the 
reſurrection was no illuſion, which de- 

pended for exiſtence, only on ideal viſion; 

the known variety of human ſenſations 
making it impoſſible, that deceptions of 
fancy ſhould extend beyond individuals, 

with any comprehenſion of collective num- 

bers. Had the appearance of our Saviour 

then been confined to one or two apoſtles 

_ excluſively ; the pretence might be ſpe- 

a cious, that it was only the effect of de- 
luſion, 
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luſion, and no real object of ſenſe. But — 
ſince, after a preparatory notice to ſome, www 


he at laſt folemnly revealed himſelf to 
all, continuing with them publickly, con- 
verſing with them repeatedly; who can 
conceive, that ſo many ſhould remain, for 
ſo long a time, in unvaried and unſuſpec- 
ted fallacy, under the faſcination of enthu- 
ſiaſm? Beſides, he afterwards appeared at 
once to five hundred: and how could ſuch a 
number of different ages, ſexes, tempera- 
ments, be at the ſame inſtant ſtruck with 
the ſame imagination ? 


Add farther, if they had been deceived 
by diſtemper, or vain chimerical perſua- 
fion operating on an ungoverned fancy ; 
as it is impoſſible, that the mind fo affec- 
ted ſhould for a conſiderable period act 
regularly, there would have been ſome 
diſcoveries of that indiſpoſition in their ac- 
tions, Yet in the courſe of their lives 
there occurs not the leaſt appearance of 
extravagance ; but zeal tempered with pru- 
dence, innocent fimplicity without folly, 

U and 
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and a converſation becoming their great 


office. Of this, both the converſions 


which they effected, and even the oppo- 
fitions which they incurred, preſent un- 
queſtionable evidence. Had they betrayed 
ſymptoms of a perverted intellect, their 
followers, many diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior 
_ wiſdom, muſt have diſmiſſed without re- 
gard their pretenſions; whilſt their enemies 
could not but have- conſidered them as 
worthy of compaſſion, rather than of ha- 
tred : they would never, in ſhort, have 
been embraced by the one as inſtructors, or 
arraigned by the other as criminals. 


Yet again; the witneſſes of the re- 
ſurrection ſealed their atteſtation with their 
blood. When called before the Sanhe- 
drim, they avowed their purſuaſion with 
undaunted courage; when threatened with 
the puniſhment of diſobedience, they per- 
ſevered in the propagation of it with un- 
remitted diligence, They ended a painful 
life in an ignominious death, the effect 
gf their inflexibility, Now, is it conceiv- 

able, 
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able, that mere love of their dead Maſter, * 2 
had he continued unreſtored in the grave. 


could have animated them to ſuffer for the 
honour of his name? Having promiſed, 
that he would riſe the third day, to aſcend 
into heaven, where he would make them 
partakers of his glory ; had he ngt fulfilled 
his promiſe, could they have preſerved their 
reverence for a deceiver ? Would not diſ- 
appointment have unhinged their attach- 
ment ; and their regard terminated in in- 
dignation ? This laſt proof therefore con- 
firms all the reſt. If a perſon of clear 
fame report an aſſertion, which he immu- 
tably maintains with the loſs of his life;. 
can we reaſonably doubt of its certainty ? 


There is a farther conſideration among the 
evidences of our Lord's reſurrection, tending 
to eſtabliſh the reality of it, which is not 
to be overlooked; the atteſtation of others 
as well as the Diſciples, The ſoldiers, 
who watched at the ſepulchre to ſecure 
his body, they who felt the earth trembling 
under them, and who faw the countenance 

U 2 of 
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. of an Angel like lightening; even ſome 
of theſe came into the city, and ſhewed 
unto the Chief Prieſts all the things that 

were done,” Nay, by advancing the in- 
credible ſtary, that his adherents had re- 
moved him in the night by a clandeſtine 
theft, an expedient which, conſidering 

their timorous character, in their dejected 
ſituation, together with the ſtrictneſs of 

the Roman diſcipline, they were neither 
likely to attempt, nor conceivably able 

to execute, the Jews themſelves employed 

ſuch a weak artifice to ſuppreſs the truth, 

that they in effect exalted and corroborated 


It, 


The laſt recommendation of the Apoſ- 
tles, tending to authenticate their ac- 
count, is furniſhed by God himſelf; who 
gave a concurrent teſtimony to their fide- 
lity by inveſting them with miraculous 
powers. They cured the maimed, healed 
the diſeaſed, revived the dead, and received, 
by a ſudden infuſton, a knowledge of all 
languages, enabling them to inſtruct all 

nations ; 
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nations; in ſhort, performed ſuch works 


and diſplayed ſuch attainments, as muſt www 


be derived from the Sovereign of nature, 
conferring aſſiſtance on appointed ſervants, 


for the promulgation of an approved reli- 
gion. 


Upon the whole it appears, that the fact, 
which is the triumphant pretenſion, and 
pre-eminent evidence of Chriſtianity, is re- 
commended by the ſtrongeſt marks of cre- 
dibility, which God could properly give, 
or man reaſonably expect; that it is atteſt- 
ed by a number of eonvinced and com- 
petent judges, offering every ſatisfactory 
aſſurance of veracity. 


I will conclude with obſerving, that 
the reſurrection of our Lord is not only 
an important truth, which yields a high 
ſatisfaction in ſpeeulation; but a principle 
of action likewiſe, which ought to influence 
conduct. As a teſtimony of completed 
atonement, which enſures the acceptance 
of imperfe& ſervices, it is a ſtrong incite- 
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ment to the practice of virtue; as a pledge 
of aſſiſting grace, which will ſupply 
the defects of human abilities, it is an 
uſeful preſervative againſt irreſolution and 
anxiety: as it preſents us with the idea 
of a divine interceſſor quitting earth for 
heaven, it muſt add life to our prayers, 
and ſublimity to our affections. An im- 
preſſed ſenſe of his offered merits will 
naturally engage us, to ** draw near to the 


throne of grace with full aſſurance of 


faith: a juſt reflection on his reſumed glory 


muſt neceſſarily transfer our regards from 


this inferior ſtage of exiſtence to a better, 


the place of our deſtination ; where ſuffer- 


ings will terminate in joys, and goodneſs 
obtain the reward of perſeverance. 


In a word, it is not ſufficient that we 
glance over the notice of this fundamental 
article of the Chriſtian Religion with a de- 
ſultory, unintereſted, inefficient attention. 
We muſt be actuated with that powerful 


perſuaſion of it, which will render us 


univerſally obedient to a glorified Re- 
deemer ; 


deemer; who remarks here, and will requite 8 
hereafter, all his faithful ſervants, We ——w 
cannot ſeriouſly believe his reſurrection, 
without embracing his doctrine, we can- 

not embrace his doctrine, without deſiring 

that felicity which it promiſes; and we 
cannot truly deſire that promiſed felicity, 
without practiſing the fincere conformity 

to his commands, which is the introducto- 

ry qualification expreſſly conditioning the 
enjoyment of it. 


——— _ 
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H E B. iv. 16. 


Let us, therefore, come boldly unto the 
Throne of Grace; that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of 


need. 


SERMON HERE is no ſubject of our Re- 

: 9 ligion more important, there is 
no ſubject in our day more abuſed, more 
ſcoffed at by the unbeliever, or more 
miſapplied by the fanatic, than the Doc- 
trine of Grace; that ſecret ſupply of 
ſpiritual ſtrength, which frail man wants 
to make him upright, and keep him ſta- 
ble in the diſcharge of his duty ; that mer- 
ciful aid from above, which the words 
now read to you authoriſe him to ex- 
pet, and exhort him to implore. It 
is therefore a ſubjet, deſerving pecy- 
liarly the inveſtigation, and recommend- 
ing itſelf accordingly without other apo- 

| logy 
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logy to the candid reception of the preſent S. 
. XV 
aſſembly. 


That there is in believers the operation 
of a ſanctifying principle, preparing, and 
aſſiſting them to produce and mature tlie 
fruits of holineſs, diſtin& from mere moral 
endowments, diſtin& from improvements of 
nature ſimply human, diftin& from the 
bare influence of ordinary inſtruction ; that 
it is in ſhort the working of God within 
them, is a poſition, which all, who read the 
Scriptures, readily underſtand; and none, 
who credit them, will controvert. Take for 
proof of this poſition the explicit aſſurance 
of our Saviour, that his heavenly father 
would give the holy ſpirit to every one that 
aſked him ;” and that, by this ſpirit, “ he 
| himſelf would be with us to the end of the 
world; from this circumſtance ſtyling him 
he other comforter, who ſhould abide 
with us for ever.”---Take another proof 
in the teſtimony of St. Paul, who ſpeaks 
with conformity to the language of his 
maſter, that we are led by the ſpirit, and 
through the ſpirit are ſtrengthened with 
might 
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might in the inward man: and, again, 


— Lare waſhed, and ſanctified, and juſtified in 


the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by 
the Spirit of God.” Declarations theſe full 
and cogent! Why ſhould we diſtruſt them ? 


Unprejudiced reaſon diſcerns at once in 
our infirmities the neceſſity, and, with the 
neceſſity, the credibility of this ſpiritual in- 
fluence; though the ſeparate working, and 
preciſe manner of it, be ſecrets beyond 
the fathom of its philoſophy. The con- 
nexion between cauſes and effects is often 
perceptible and certain; where the opera- 
tion of the one, or the production of the 
other is undiſcovered. In all the pheno- 
mena of nature this is obſervable. The 
functions of life, the textures and forces 
of material objects, vegetation, colours, 
ſounds, are all, immediately or remotely, the 
reſult of inviſible, and indefinable princt- 
ples. We know the natural inſtruments 
of vegetation, but how they produce it, 
we cannot define: we know that light gives 


ſhapes, diſtances, colours to the creation; 
and 
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and that ſounds are excited by the vibra- Sexnox 


tions of the air; but how they occaſion theſe 
different ſenſations, is a myſtery impenetra- 
ble. We know by inward experience, that 
the mind actuates the body, and that the body 
affects the mind; yet philoſophy will not 
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take upon itſelf to pronounce how. Why 


then may not ſpirit act upon ſpirit, as well 
as upon body; the great, omnipreſent, in- 
finite ſpirit upon the ſpirit, which his work- 
manſhip hath formed, and his guardianſhip 
ſuſtains, by a mode of operation, adapted to 
his ſubje&, and his purpoſes ; not leſs real, 
though inexplicably remote from concep- 
tion. In truth, it is unphiloſophical, as 
well as irreligious, to ſuppoſe the contrary. 


Credible however as the doctrine here 
deduced is from reaſon, ſeconding the de- 
ciſion of Scripture, and comfortable as 
it appears on a fair view of our wants 
yet it hath not obtained univerſally in 
belief a proper peaceable poſſeſhon. Er- 
rour hath miſconſtrued it, licentiouſneſs 

hath depraved it, arrogance hath miſap- 
78 phed 
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» plicd it. And theſe falſe pretenſions, or 


— falſe conceptions have thrown impedi- 


ments in the way of its eredit ; which 
therefore we cannot clear more pertinently, 
or illuſtrate more ſerviceably, than by a 
careful examination of them. 


I. It hath been ſuſpected of ineonſi- 
ſtency with the nature of man, whom his 
Maker hath endowed with the charaQer- 
iſtic faculties of intelligence, a capacity 
of diſcerning good from evil, by which he 
becomes morally triable ; and of free-will, 
a power. of chooſing or refuſing, acting 
or forbearing, by which he may become 
judicially accountable. Were this ſuſ- 
picion juſt, it would preſs on the doctrine 
inſurmountably. For to ſuppoſe, that God 
could implant faculties, yet ſuperſede or 
obſtruct the uſe of them, that he can im- 
poſe conſtraint on a probationer for his 
favour, whom he holds accountable for his 
actions; is, to derange and darken creation, 
to ſhock every natural notion of his coun- 
ſels and our morality. A Being © acting 

cannot 
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eannot be wile, a Being ſo acted upon can- - 


not be virtuous: a Being fo acting, by vw 


making the deed his own, appropriates to 
himſelf the reſponſibility of it; a Being fo 
acted upon can incur neither praiſe nor 
blame, but pity only, being a mere in- 
ſtrument, whoſe rectitude is impreſſion, 
and whoſe errours are misfortunes. 


This muſt be admitted, But is deter- 
mination then neceſſarily implied in aſ- 
ſiſtance, or force in influence? Cannot 
an Omniſcient Inſpector of mind prepare 
it for inſtruction, awaken it to thought, 
diſpoſe it to examination, enlighten it with 
knowledge, preſent to reaſon arguments, 
to imagination warnings, to the paſſions 
objects or ſenſations of delight, to reſo- 
lutions encouragements, to infirmity ſup. 
ports; yet leave each at liberty to work 
with native energy ? If created, if human 
ſpirits can ſway each other by argument, 
by advice, by monition and perſuaſion ; 
cannot He, who imparted all the powers, 
and all the organs of intercourſe, which 

they 
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they poſſeſs, addreſs himſelf to thoſe pow- 
ers, and maintain with them through thoſe 
organs a correſpondent intercourſe, a rati- 
onal communication; yet without invading 
their birth- right or free agency? Cannot he 
aid us ſpiritually, as he preſerves us natural- 
ly, with a ſecret ſuperintendance, by mate- 
rials and methods of nutrition, which we 
may apply or reject, improve or fruſtrate ? 


II. The next miſconception of the doc- 
trine is in the extenuation of depravity. 
There are, who yield to temptation on the 
idea of not having grace ſufficient for re- 
ſiſtance; there are, who indulge in known 
habits of vice on the expectancy of ſome 
inſtantaneous interpoſition of grace to ef- 
fe their reformation ; there are, who conti- 
nue in fin, that grace may abound, that 
the glory of the helper may be illuſtrated 
in the victorious efficacy of the help. The 
firſt are frail, becauſe they are remiſs ; 
their principle is irreſolution: the princi- 
ple of the ſecond is, if they ſuggeſt againſt 
belief, guile; if not, folly: they prefer 

captivity 
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captivity to conflict, or they miſtake re- Sex 


luctance for impotence, or they would have vw 


an end without means, advantage without 
application, performance without exertion. 
Preſumption actuates the third claſs; they 
ſet the ſecret diſpenſations of God at va- 
riance with his promulged laws, and con- 
vert an intended reſtorative into a poiſon. 


In the mean time it is hard, that the 
Doctrine ſhould ſuffer in eſtimation by con- 
ceits, which all its ſober advocates diſclaim 
as incidental and deformed appendages, 

without foundation in reaſon or Scrip- 
ture. For by reaſon we are inſtructed to 
think, that we are conſtitutionally capable 
of duty, and bound to obſerve it ; that at- 
tainments muſt be produced by attempts, 
and the correction, as the acquiſition, of 
habits by the gradual proceſs of repeated 
acts, ſettling into permanent inclinations ; 
that a conſiderate being cannot mean to 
encourage improvidence, that a benevolent 
or juſt being cannot exact what he knows 
to be from incapacity in the agent imprac- 
ticable ; and that in the eye of an holy 
being, 
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Sea non being, fin, on whatever pretext, continued, 


— muſt be an odious, the more aggravated by 


continuance the more odious, offence to 
his purity, and defiance of his vengeance. 


By Scripture we are called upon in nu- 
merous precepts, expoſtulations, promiſes 
and threats (which, without the power of 
reſiſting ſin, or under any poſſible allow- 
ance of indulging it, would be ſolemn 
banter) to © eſchew wickednefs, to depart 
from iniquity, to abſtain from all ap- 
pearance of evil; are exhorted to «© grow 
in grace, to be ftrong in it, to go on to 
perfection; expreſhons which unanſwera- 
bly refute the ſanguine confidence of in- 
ftant or indefeafible converſion: and are 
told yet farther, that © from him who hath 
not, or who improveth not, his allotted 
ability ſhall be taken away, even that which 
he hath,” even the portion which he poſ- 
ſeſſeth: it follows, that, inſtead of in- 
creaſed abundance, a diminution of ſpi- 
ritual ſuccour hangs in proſpect over the 

perſiſting 
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perſiſting negligence of habitual tranſ- 5 
greſſors. 


III. The preceding abuſes of the doc- 
trine need no further animadverſion. More 
frequent, and more notorious, is the miſ- 
application of it by enthuſiaſm to the high 
claims of immediate inſpiration, felt emo- 


tion, and aſſured, unfailing ſanctity. 


Immediate inſpiration, or a conſtant in- 
ternal light of perſonal revelation, is (if I 
miſunderſtand not a ſet of men, who ſpeak 
too warily, to ſpeak clearly) the tenet of the 
Quakers : a tenet, undefined, unfounded, 
r proved, and arrogant or uſeleſs. For, is 
this perſonal revelation the general lot of 
all, or the partial prerogative of a few 
only? Is the purpoſe of it, to inculcate ,old 
truths, or diſcloſe new ones; to enlarge, 
or interpret, the Goſpel? If general, to 
enlarge the Goſpel by new truths ; it ſets 
aſide or vilifies the Word of God, as too 
defective for guidance: if partial, for the 
interpretation of the Goſpel to rude under- 

T {ſtandings ; 
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ſtandings ; in what points of ſaving know- 


wyw ledge or practice is ſuch interpretation 


wanted : or, are there not commentators 
or inſtructors competent for the office, with- 
out the perpetual expence of a miracle? 
But whatever may be the extent, or the 
purpoſe, of this peculiar illumination; 
from what promiſe is it deduced, or with 
- what evidence. authenticated : for a mere 
aſſertion of its reality, or aſſumption of its 
expediency, is a begged queſtion ? It ap- 
pears at the ſame time, uſeleſs in fact, not 
producing uniformity of faith, nor, con- 
ſequently, ſecurity from error. For as 
well the pure believers, as the carnal im- 
pugners, of it, have their acknowledged 
varieties, their known repugnances, of re- 
ligious opinion: which one cannot con- 
ceive to happen under the real dictature of 
immediate inſpiration. 


Akin to this tenet in principle, though 
altered in form, is that of another ſet of 
men; who pretend to I know not what per- 


ceptible impreſſions, raptures, pangs, ex- 


taſies, 
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taſies, in the reception of the ſpirit. They 511. 

will recount to you its beginnings and its www 
workings, its diſtin& impulſion and inteſ- 
tine agitation, in the proceſs of their New 
Birth ; with the minute particularity of a 
mechanical movement, or phyſical experi- 
ment. Aſk them, in what preciſe man- 
ner they are affected; they reply, that it is 
incommunicable: aſk them how, by what 
certain token, they diſtinguiſh what affects 
them, to be the operation of the ſpirit ; they 
reply, that they know it by the peculiarity 
of it : diſpute the proof, and they reſclve 
it into feeling. In arguing with theſe 
feelings, (a hopeleſs undertaking!) I can 
only ſay, that I trace no ſuggeſtion of them 
in the Scriptures ; that our Saviour in his 
diſcourſe with Nicodemus plainly intimates 
the influence of the ſpirit to be intelligible, 
not ſenſible; and that we are referred for 
the teſt of it, in other paſſages, not to ſen- 
ſations, but to effects, to good diſpoſitions 
and good actions. This with evident pro- 
priety. For in feelings, if too plain to be 
8 would be marks of diſtinction; 
X 2 partial 
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partial to thoſe who were indulged with 
them, diſcouraging to thoſe who were not: 
and if not too plain to be miſtaken, delu- 
fion is poſſible, a ſpurious origin of them 
(as I conceive their uſual origin to be) 
from diſtemper, or whim, from the mopings 
of melancholy, the phantoms of anxiety, 
or the fervours of deſire inflamed into per- 
ſuaſion: if again reſiſtible, they may ag- 
gravate fin without certain advantage to 
virtue: but if irreſiſtible, or nearly ſo, they 
reduce proportionately, with the freedom, 
the value, of right faith, or right conduct. 
In morals alone is no ground for exception : 
in morals alone are the determination of 
choice, and, with the true method of diſ- 
cerning, the true method of demonſtrating, 
the aſſiſtance of Heaven. 


Another enthuſiaſtic inference from the 
revealed intercourſe of the ſpirit is, an aſ- 
ſurance of ſalvation, without miſcarriage, 
by ſanCtity without defect. But on what 


pretext is this privilege aſſumed ? It can- 


not be a condition of ſalvation ; of which 
it 
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it declares the certainty, and preſuppoſes 


the capacity: it cannot be an eſſential of- - 


religion; becauſe all, to whom religion 
equally refers, cannot poſſeſs it: it cannot 
be a motive of duty; becauſe, by taking 
away a principal prompter of diligence, 
fear, it encourages negligence: and it is 
contrary to all our notions of our mortal, 
or Chriſtian, ſtate. In our mortal ſtate, 
if not the whole of our exiſtence, muſt be 
conceived ſome ſcheme of preparation for a 
future diviſion of it by improvement or 
trial: improvement implies imperfection, 
trial temptations; both excluſive of ſecu- 
rity from danger. The ſeriptural repre- 
ſentations of our Chriſtian ſtate uphold the 
ſame concluſion; it is reſembled to a race 
for a prize, which, till the prize be ob- 
tained, muſt be unfiniſhed, conſequently du- 
bious; and to the expectancy of an inheri- 
tance, which, till actual poſſeſſion take place, 
muſt be defeaſible. St. Paul laboured, 
ſubſequently to his converſion, with ſtrenu- 
ous ſolicitude,“ leſt he might, aſter all, be 
a caſt- away: and we are admoniſhed with- 


X 3 out 
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iii. out diſcrimination of perſons, . to work out 
our ſalvation with fear and trembling,” 
which ſurely infers a poſſibility of lapſe ; 
* not to grieve the ſpirit,” which ſurely 
infers a poſſibility of provocation ; and 
« to endure, or perſevere, unto. the end, 


which ſurely infers a poſſibility of remiſſneſs 
or failure. 


I will conclude with remarking, what I 
have reſervedall along for ſeparate mention 
that to ſeveral of the wild opinions, noted 
in the foregoing ſtrictures, the text, which 
at once encourages and regulates the expec- 
tation of ſpiritual communication, furniſhes 
itſelf a proper reply: in the intimation, 
that © in time of need may be found grace 
for help.” To ſuppoſe, that God will not 
grant what is neceſſary, is to derogate from 
his goodneſs ; to ſuppoſe that he will be- 
ſtow what is unneceflary, is to impeach his 
wiſdom. Exigents are accordingly the 
calls, neceſlity is the meaſure of this pre- 
cious gift. Hence amongſt the firſt Chriſ- 
tians was vouchſafed occaſionally, for ſpe- 
| cial 
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cial purpoſes, a ſpecial degree of it: a pro- anno 
ſelyte, particularly wanted in the plan of 
Providence, was irreſiſtibly and inſtantane- 
ouſly converted. To guide the delivery of 

truth, the Apoſtle had his immediate in- 
ſpiration ; the martyr, to animate his con- 
ſtancy, his felt tranſport and known aſſu- 
rances. But hence too, for the ſame rea- 

ſon, we receive not the diſpenſation ; be- 
cauſe ordinary means, with ordinary aſ- 
ſiſtance, are ſufficient without it for all our 
2 of conduct, or comfort: hence 

gain, preſumably, pretence to it muſt be 

the deceit of knavery, or the ſelf- deluſion 


of folly. 


Improving, therefore, the advantages 
which we have, and neither arrogating nor 
regretting thoſe which we have not; let 
us proceed, with regular and circumſpect 
advances, in the path of true virtue, to 
the poſſeſſion of true felicity, through je- 
ſus Chriſt, &c. 
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DELIVERED AT HIS 


PRIMARY VISITATION. 


Rev. BRETHREN, 


T our firſt meeting, before I haye Caen. 

diſtinctly conſidered my new re- 
lation to you, before I am ſufficient- 
ly inſtructed, in your peculiar concerns, 
or in the reference and comprehenſion of 
my charge ; what ſhould properly be the 
ſubject 


— — 
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Caan. ſubject of my introductory addreſs ? Com- 
— 


plaint might be unreaſonable; admoni- 
tion, particular admonition unneceſſary; 
direction, local or perſonal, inapplicable. 
Our intercourſe muſt thereſore, like that 
of commencing acquaintance, open with 
a general topic. And what more perti- 
nent, more ſuited to our common views, 
more engaging, or deſerving of ſolicitude, 
more important in diſcuſſion, or more practi- 
cally uſeful in application; than the origin 
of our function, in the great command de- 
livered by our Maſter to his Apoſtles, juſt 
before his final departure from earth. 
Go (ſays he) and teach all nations, bap- 
tiſing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt; teaching 
them to obſerve all things whatſoever I 
have commanded you: and lo! I am with 
you always even unto the end of the world.” 


On this commiſſion reſts ultimately the 


foundation of ours. I have always conſi- 
dered it as pre-eminent among the inter- 


nal authentications of the Gothe; 25 pre- 
nting 
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ſenting, on cloſe inſpection, a marked ere- CM. 
dential, that the Goſpel is really, according 
to pretenſion, the word of God imparted 


by his Son. For it impoſeth, with folem- 
nity, in an authoritative tone, an enterpriſe 
of high import and large compaſs, remark- 
able in every part, whether we -fix our 
point of view on its quality, its inſtruments, 
or its iſſue. - Let me take along with me, 
my reverend Brethren, your candid attenti- 
on, whilſt I unfold ſomewhat minutely theſe 
particulars; that we may ſee forcibly the 


reſult, in the illuſtration of his character, 
and our duty. | 


I. The tone of the commiſſion is autho- 
ritative. Who, but a real delegate from 
heaven, would dare to uſe it ? Who, without 
a privity to the will of the Supreme Being, 
a conſciouſneſs of his own veracity, and a 
thorough certainty, that what he projected 
was proper, and what he propoſed would 
be accepted, that what would be accepted 
would be accompanied with powers ſuffict- 
ent for the execution of it, could think of 
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Cnarct-injoining ſuch a miniſtry in ſuch an under- 


taking; a miniſtry, which, apart from the 
preceding convictions, he muſt know to be 
inadequate, in-an undertaking which he 
muſt expect to be unſucceſsful : a miniſtry 
too, which muſt derive on the agents unre- 
compenſed miſery in an undertaking, which 
muſt eventually, on experiment, convict the 
author of impoſture ? | 


II. This undertaking was to teach or to 
make Diſciples of all nations, to bring them 
over to the chriſtian faith by tuition, to ini- 
tiate them into the chriſtian community by 
baptiſm, and to fix them in the practical ob- 
ſeryance of chriſtian duties by the authority 
of their Saviour. A command ſo ample 
and complex carries in its very aſpe& a 
lineament of divine extraction. A fage 
merely human would probably have con- 
tented himſelf with a reſtricted intimation 
of his tenets to his own ſchool or diſtrict ; 
a worldly legiſlator with the prevalence 
of his laws in his own city or country 
a ſecular ſovereign with the ſway of his 


power 
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power in his own ſtate or its dependencies; nary 
an obſcure Jew, eſpecially with a reſpective 
communication of truths and bleſſings, to 
the members of his own tribe or commu- 
nion. But with an enlarged idea, ſuitable 
to a more elevated character, our maſter 
comprehends in the plan of his inſtitution 
all nations: a plan, ſtill farther to impreſs 
its origin, unmeaſurably difficult; whether 
we regard the talents which it required, the 
obſtacles which it muſt encounter, or the 
doctrine which it was about to eſtabliſh. 


The talents requiſite for it were, on the 
loweſt eſtimate, knowledge beyond ordina- 
ry attainments, energy beyond ordinary 
powers, and fortitude-beyond ordinary ex- 
ample. To teach all nations, it was'ne- 
ceſſary to converſe fluently or intelligibly 
in all languages ; a faculty, which-no per- 
ſonal application could produce, an acqui- 
ſition which no created intelle& could na- 
turally retain. To teach all nations, im- 
plied in the next place, an explanation of 
pretenſions to diſciples, and a confirmation 

of 
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Cuanct.of them to ſtrangers: for which ends it 

>Y” would be expedient to addreſs ſingly every 

individual in all nations. But this was 

not poſſible : a qualification therefore, ſup- 

plementally neceſſary in the conductors of the 

undertaking to evidence their veracity, and 

to engage numbers collectively in the ex- 

amination of their declarations, was the 

ability of working miracles; a prerogative 

belonging to the Sovereign of nature only. 

In teaching all nations, it was beſides im- 

poſſible but that various hardſhips would 

occur from vague abode, and various per- 

plexities from contumelies, injuries, and 

hoſtile oppoſition; it was therefore neceſſa- 

ry, that they ſhould be armed with a zeal, 

which no allurement could ſeduce ; with 

a courage, which no danger could diſmay ; 

and with a patience, which no ſuffering 
could exhauſt. 


The neceſſity of theſe talents will be 
farther. ſeen in the obſtacles, which were to 
be encountered. The teachers of all nations 

had before them the qualities and diſpoſitions 
of 
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of the numerous inhabitants in all nations, Cuazex. 


the ſimplicity of the unlettered, the feroci- 
ty of the uncivilized, the pride of the learn- 
ed, the pertinacy of the prejudiced, the 
craft of the intereſted, and the controul of 
the powerful, all threatening a formidable 
reſiſtance: they were, after ſubduing their 
own inveterate opinions, to combat the 
inveterate opinions of others ; to attack falſe 
religion in all its ſhapes and all its holds, - 
behind the intrenchments of preſcription, 
amidſt the auxiliary force of ſophiſtry ar- 
guing for it, art decorating it, and authority 
protecting it. The law of Moſes, which 
had been promulged with the ſplendid re- 
commendation of Miracles, was to be in 
part abrogated; the rites of the Jewiſh 
temple, which attacked the fancy through 
the ſenſes, were to be aboliſhed. Hea- 
then ſuperſtition was to be exploded, with 
its myſteries, and its revelries; with all 
the ſhew that amuſed its votaries, and all 
the gain that intereſted its dependents : the 
equal providence of an omnipreſent Bene- 
factor was to be ſubſtituted for the flatter- 
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ple, ſpiritual, rational devotion for ſolemn 
purifications, coſtly ſacrifices, and ceremo- 
nious obeiſance: this too, amidſt a potent 
and flouriſhing people, who might, who 
did conceive their ſyſtem to be connected 
by influence with their proſperity, or by 
antiquity with their government ; and un- 
der a newly ſettled empire, which would 
be naturally jealous of innovation. 


With a change of religion was to be in- 
troduced at the ſame time a change of man- 
ners. Old vices were to be exterminated, 
new virtues, practicable on new motives, 


_ enrolled. Benevolence was to be thrown 


open from nationa] and perſonal diſtincti- 
ons, fortitude to be turned from enterpriſe 


to ſuffering, pride to to be reduced to a 
juſt ſtandard ; magnanimity was to be 


taught meekneſs, patriotiſm humanity, re- 


ſentment placability, ambition equity, ava- 


rice heavenly-mindedneſs, and libertiniſm 
purity: and all this was to be effected at a 
Oo when inclination a gthened by 


habit 
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habit, by permiſſions of law, by opinions Crarer 


of ſages, by examples of heroes, and even 
of the gods themſelves, ran violently in an 
oppolite direction; when wealth, power, ho- 
nour, pleaſure, engroſſed admiration, when 
opportunity was the meaſure of indulgence, 
and liberty, high-toned liberty, impatient 
of controul, the ſpirit of action. 


And what was the doctrine defigned to 
effect this revolution? That of a Saviour, 
who came from heaven by a conception 
contrary to nature, to open a way thither, 
after a revival from the grave, contrary to 
probability ; to open a way thither, by a 
plan of redemption; which many would 
not comprehend, and others would not 
think neceſſary: who performed mira- 
cles which were to be acknowledged on re- 
port ; who preſcribed duties, which might 
ſtrike with ſublimity, nor with difficulty 
leſs ; who held out promiſes protracted, re- 
verſionary, contingent, and admitted on 
truſt only, in a future world; who was 
deſcriptively, the native of that diſtant fu- 
ture world, yet, in appearance, by birth a 

Y mortal 
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— mortal, by condition an inferior mortal, 


3 habit of life a wanderer, by projection 
a deceiver, by perſecution a malefactor, and 
by crucifixion (according to the ideas of 
that era) the worſt or meaneſt of malefac- 
tors. 


III. The inſtruments ſelected for the 
propagation of this doctrine were alike un- 
promiſing: not politicians deep in intrigue, 
not courtiers practiced in addreſs, not ſcho- 
lars profound in erudition or fluent in elo- 
quence, not projectors with wealth to bribe, 
with power to awe, with ſubtlety to inſinu- 
ate, and with precipitate and raſh arrogance 
to challenge, eſtimation: but plain men 


aof plebeian extraction and mechanic occu- 
pations, rude in parts, in experience, in 


demeanour ; too low by rank to conceive, 


-too confined by knowledge to concert, and 
-too timid by nature to adventure experi- 
ments of ambition; eſpecially hazardous 


experiments of capacious ambition, like that 
of eſtabliſhing, univerſally, a ſpiritual le- 
. giſlation ; in circumſtances too not uneaſy, 


their fortunes not deſperate, their charac- 


ters 
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ters not obnoxious : fo that they had com- Cruanc x. 
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forts to reſign, and advantages to forego. 

They were beſides a very ſmall number 
of perſons, unknown to farne, in poſſeſſion, 
as far as appears, only of a ſingle dialect; and 
of a deſpiſed nation, whoſe manners were, 
by lofty claims of diſtinction offenſive, aud 
whoſe religion was, by rigid averſion to 
intercommunity of worſhip, odious. Lay- 
ing together with- conſideration theſe par- 
ticulars, who can help diſtinguiſhing in 
their miſſion the voice of God: in a cauſe 
of ſuch extent, to be managed againſt ſuch 
obſtacles by ſuch agents, without com- 
plete authority to propoſe it, without Al- 
mighty Aid to ſupport it, without infal- 
lible guidance to direct it, without ſpe- 
cial ability to ſtrike light into the under- 
ſanding, and conviction into the heart, 
what could the charge ſuggeſt, but infa- 
tuated preſumption, what the proſecution 
of it but defeat beyond remedy, and-diſgrace 
beyond extenuation ? 


IV. The iſſue of this ſingular —_ 
falls next under remark. 
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tious for the purpoſe, repoling in each other 
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It was accepted with a ductility, and 
purſued with an alacrity, equal to the dig- 
nity and the confidence, with which it was 
delivered. How ſhall we account for this 
circumſtance ? From worldly temptations 
of pleaſure, honour, or emolument ?--- 
Not, I think, with the leaſt colourable 
pretence ; if we remember the certain ſa- 
crifice, in thoſe who obeyed it, of country, 
friends, repoſe, accommodation, indepen- 
dence ; for inſults, dangers, outrages, in 
the courſe of a Miniſtry harraſſing by toils, 
and ſtill more by repulſes and diſtreſſes de- 
rived from malevolence, armed with power, 
and exaſperated by conſcious or preſumptive 
diſcredit. But I may be excuſed from en- 
larging on this trite part of my ſubject. 


Shall we then ſearch for the ſpring of 
their conduR, or in other words the motive 
of their undertaking, in.prieſt-craft, ſtate- 
craft, enthuſiaſm, or vain- glory? Surely not 
without abſurdity in prieſt-craft; for, to ſup- 
poſe ſuch a number of prieſts, or of any per- 
ſons, ſufficiently cunning or ſufficiently cau- 


ſuch 
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ſuch confidence, adhering to each other with C#azcx. 


ſuch union, and abetting and aſſiſting each 
other with ſuch impenetrable ſecrecy, as 
the purpoſe implied, or the event demon- 
ſtrated, is an idea repugnant to proba- 
bility ; repugnant indeed to common ſenſe, 
conſidering what hath been juſt intimated, 
that the Prieſts of Chriſtianity, few or 


many, mult all, were it falſe, have fuffered 


by it, and could not have been gainers. 
State-craft is not more admiſſible; ſince what 
they inculcated was at variance with ſtate- 
maxims, and not likely to be, as in fact for 
three centuries it was not, eftabliſhed un- 
der any public protection; or permanently 
countenanced with any public approbation- 
Of enthuſiaſm, which we know to be a 
fire apt to ſpend itſelf by its violence, 
ſeldom long permanent, and never long 
regular and conſiſtent, there is not a trace 
in their writings or actions; unleſs their 
zeal for their faith be deemed ſuch, which 
is apparently a begged queſtion. Beſides 


that, enthuſiaſm could not conceivably ef- 


feat all, each individual of the whole 
claſs, in the fame degree, and with the 
SF ſame 
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Cnarce- ſame conceit: or, even if it could, would 


not furniſh them with the ſypernatural 
helps neceſſary for their deſign ; the lan- 
guages, by which they muſt and did 
publiſh, the foreſight, by which they muſt 
and did regulate, and the works, by 
which they muſt and did authenticate, 
their extraordinary commiſſion, From 
enthuſiaſm thall we turn to vain glory : 
aſſigning fame for their ſcope, and un- 
common deſire of it for their impulſe? 
But fame, as an acquiſition of their own 


efforts, muſt ſtill be uncertain, and, as 


depending on the capacity of their proſe- 
lytes to raiſe them into celebrity, yet more 
uncertain, The uncertainty increaſes on 
the notion of jmpoſture, which infamy 
would follow with a probability proportio- 
nate to that of detection: or excluſively 
from theſe circumſtances, conſidering the 
oppoſition inevitably imminent, as they 
could not naturally hope for any great 
multitude of proſelytes, conſidering too 
the number of their coadjutors, amongſt 


whom would be divided in equal, or com- 


mon participation, the 3 of their pro- 
ject 
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muſt be inconfiderable ; and, at the ſame 
time, of little value to thoſe who were 
not only eſtranged from ideas of it by edu- 
cation, but who rejected it in pretenſion, 
and lighted it in fact, by not deducing 
or ſeeking from it any perfonal advantage, 
by riſking frequently their very title to 
it in an undiſguifed confeffion of failings, 
and by conſtantly referring what they ſaid 
or did to the glory of a leader in the ſer- 
vice of God, with the ſole claim of being 
regarded as ſubordinate and miniſtrant 
parties, the mere workmen of a maſter 
builder, ; 


The preceding ſuppoſitions all unſatiſ- 
fying, what remains, but that we reſolve 
their doctrine into truth, their behaviour 
into the energy of conviction? On this 
ground alone their zeal becomes recon- 
cileable with propriety, prompt and pro- 
vident, tenacious and rational. 


I might trace progreſſively to illuſtrate 
the commiſſion of Chriſt, and its iſſue, more 
1 fully, 
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ſwift propagation o f his faith; which, 
without delay, without diſguiſe, without 
preparative contrivance of art, eaſily and 


diffuſively inſinuated itſelf in the very place, 


which had in poſſeſſion all the memorials 
of its author, From thence it penetrated 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly through Paleſtine ; 
from thence, in a ſhort term, with a 
ſweep and efficacy peculiar to itſelf, above 
two thouſand miles from its ſource to 
Rome: hence onward with various tranſi- 
tions, but with rapidly increaſing influ- 
ence, for three hundred years; till on 
the aſcent of Conſtantine to the Imperial 
Throne, when it obtained a regular eſta- 
bliſhment, it had pervaded almoſt all the 
regions of the known world, And what- 
ever the Emperor might be, (for whe- 
ther he was not the protector, before 
he was the proſelyte, of the Church, opi- 
nions juſtly differ) his ſubjects were, a 
moiety at leaſt, if not a majority, of them 
Chriſtians, | ER 


This 


This evolution of Chriſtianity, this un- Cusn. 
ceaſing expanſion of it, compared with the YT 
obſcurity of its origin, and the frequent 
aſperity of its treatment, is truly aſtoniſh- 
ing. Intereſt ſtruck at it, and it grew: 
curiolity ſcrutinized it, and it ſpread : ma- 
lignity trampled upon it, and it roſe reinvigo- 
rated. Like imperial Rome itſelf, with the 
ſame irreſiſtible prevalence, but with greater 
celerity, it extended and aggrandized itſelf 
by acquiſition upon acquiſition ; till it ſub- 
dued the world, or brought a large part of 
mankind under its perſuaſion. How ſhall 
we ſolve this extraordinary event? What 
cauſe not ſupernatural, what intervention 
leſs than omnipotent can, with ſatisfaction, 
explain this ſucceſsful progreſs of our reli- 
gion? Succeſs, fimply conſidered, is un- 
doubtedly no abſolute proof of rectitude, 
or ſupernatural ſupport. It may be ob- 
tained by human exertion : Mohammed 
obtained it by the ſword. But ſucceſs, like 
that of the Apoſtles, in a tranſaction of 
ſuch magnitude, with uncommon fteble- 
neſs oppoſed to uncommon force, in nu- 
merous converſions, at a time when their 

reports. 
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Cxance. reports were readily inveſtigable, converſions 
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of all ſorts of perſons, ſome ſurely inqui- 
ſitive and able thinkers, incapable of adopt- 
ing, without conviction, a Creed, which 


demanded a total change of religious ſenti- 


ment and moral practice, credibly manifeſts 
a heaven- planned ſcheme, promoted in pro- 
ſecution by heaven- ſent ſuccours. 


Let us, therefore, transfer to them the 
eulogy beſtowed with much leſs propriety 
on a certain diſtinguiſhed hero, that they 
were inſtruments in conducting ſuch ar- 
duous achieyements, as man would ſcarcely 
dare to attempt, and God only could ac- 
compliſh.” But this eulogy, a merited 
tribute, let us not prove in effect, by practi- 
cal negligence, a barren compliment of ad- 
miration. Derived through them we have 
alſo a commiſſion leſs extenſive, leſs labo- 
rious, not leſs ſacred, or cogent, If not with 
equal power, let us diſcharge it with equal 
fidelity; inſtructing, baptizing, diſpenſing 
the commands of Chriſt with an honeſty, 
that neither wreſts nor relaxes them, with 


a ſimplicity that neither tricks them out in 


finical 
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graces them by rant, rhapſody, quaintneſs, NOI, 
or vulgariſm ; and with an ability, that not 
only explains them learnedly, and defends 
them acutely (which ſuppoſes dye prepara- 
tion of ſtudy) ; but that delivers them too 
perſuaſively, and, with this view, accom- 
modately to times, perſons, and circum- 
ſtances. But above all, let us requyre in 
the Miniſter of the Goſpel the exemplary 
inſtructor. Let him give form, anima- 
tion, energy to his documents, by his prac- 
tice; by a practice free, not only from 
that depravity, which diſgraces every ſeri- 
ous pretenſion, and repels every diſcreet 
acceſs, but from that light diſſipation, and 
thoſe looſe liberties, the diſtinctive faults 
of faſhionable manners, which will leſs 
obſervably perhaps, not leſs certainly, ob- 
ſtrut his utility. This ethic decorum 
the world with juſt expectation demands 
from their ſpiritual guides; the neglect 
of it we have ſometimes occaſion to re- 
gret in our younger brethren; when we 
find the advantage taken of that neglect 
by malignant or deſigning adverſaries, who 

work 
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Cuanex. work againſt religion by diſcrediting its 
profeſſors, or againſt its profeſſors by diſ- 
crediting their behaviour; who with leſs 
principle, perhaps, but with more circum- 
ſpection, impoſe a ſtricter formality for a 
purer ſanctity, and artfully draw notice 
to this unguarded fide of character, which 
hes level to the vulgar eye; and a defeat 
in which is more eaſily deſcried, than a 
compenſation or a palliative for it in other 
ornamental, but leſs obvious, qualificati- 
ons. 


In addreſſing theſe cautionary hints to 
you, my Reverend Brethren, I would not 
be underſtood to found a particular neceſ- 
ſity of them in your inadvertence, or to 
reſt the whole force of them on your con- 
duct. Iam aware that your conduct, of what 

ever moment, can have but a partial reſpect 
in the import, with an inſtrumental view 
to the grand accompliſhment of the com- 
miſſion delivered by our Lord. It looks 
to thoſe connected with you likewiſe, it 
_ lays on theſe incluſively a ſerious concern 
in relative obligations. And much, very 
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much, depends on their diſcharge of theſe CA. 
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obligations; on the difpoſition with which 
they receive you, and the aſſiſtance with 
which they ſupport you. If you be to do 
your duty, they are not to forget theirs : 
if you be to lead with a proper example, 
they are at leaſt to follow; or they have 
before them a known track in which they 
are to proceed with equal reſponſibility, 
whether they have any exemplary leader 


or not. 


The wardens of your reſpective pariſhes 
ought to be in a particular manner your 
ſupporters and coadjutors. Their office 
hath acquired, ſince the reformation, a 
conſpicuous importance in our eccleſiaſti- 
cal eſtabliſhment. Both canons and 
ſtatutes concur in arming them with pow- 
ers, and inveſting them with privileges, 
both ſpiritual and temporal. They are 
the guardians of the Church in your ab- 
ſence ; they are the ſuperintendants of the 
Church even in your preſence. The goods 
of the Church are committed to their 


cuſtody, the poor to their overlooking: 


the- 
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Cuarct: the decencies of religious worſhip, in the 


reparation of its edifice, the fitneſs of its 
accommodations, and the regularity of its 
performance, fall under their inſpection. 
Even the tutelage of morals is to a certain 
degree within their ſphere: and in the exe- 
eution of this critical truſt annexed to the 
buſineſs of preſentments, in which they 
ſucceed the old ſynodal witneſſes of our 
papal anceſtors, that they may act with 
free and fearleſs fidelity, the law hath ex- 
preſſly enacted ſome ſpecial proviſions for 

their protection. Theſe privileges and 
theſe powers let them neither neglect nor 
pervert, but employ them with diſtinguiſh- 
ing and meritorious care in aid of their 
miniſter and his virtuous endeavours. In- 
ſtead of ſtretching their authority with en- 
croachment, or exerciſing it with inſult, 
let them be firm, but with caution, even 
in a juſt cauſe with courteſy ; with an aſ- 
ſertion of their own rights, of their own 
conſequence, if neceſſary, but with ſome 
feeling likewiſe for his reaſonable claims 
and liberal character. Inſtead of bick- 
"_ with . him captiouſly, or oppoſing 


him 
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him pertinaciouſly, on doubtful or ſlight Cuaaar. 
grounds; let them add to his comforts, 
and- allow for his infirmities. Inſtead of 
leaguing in parties, or machinating at- 
tempts, againſt his property or his fame ; 

let them guard the one, that they may 

not take from him the reſpectability (why 

may 1 not add too the communicability) 

of his legal pittance ; the other, that they 

may extend his influence, by which he 

may extend his utility: or, I might fay, 
perhaps with ſufficient comprehenſion, in- 
ſtead of exploring his faults, let them prac- 

tiſe his precepts. 


My wiſh is, in ſhort, that the laity 
would attend to their reſpective duties as 
well as the clergy; and that both may 
co- operate with chriſtian affection towards 
their own happineſs and the common weal: 
beautiful words of an Apoſtle, that · ſpeak- 
ing the truth in love we may all grow 
up into him in all things, which is the 
head, even Chriſt, from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together, and compacted 


by 
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CHarGer, rer by that which every Joint ſupplieth, ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the 
meaſure of every part, maketh increaſe of 
the body, unto the edifying of itſelf in 
love:” that is, as I would render the paſ- 
ſage (for the metaphor is not well ſaſtained, 
or the ſenſe well expreſſed, in our tranſla- 
tion); that © doing, obſerving, conform- 
ing to the truth, with -the charity of the 
Goſpel, we may in all parts, and in all 
points, advance with furtable improvement 
towards (or grow with ſuitable increaſe 
into) him, who is the head, I mean Chriſt ; 
from whom the whole body derives direc- 
tion, and fitly adjuſted and compactl7 
faftened together, through every connexion 
or dependence of the harmonious ſyſtem, 
receives growth, or expands with gradual 
augmentation ; till it become a finiſhed 
ſtructure on the prineiple of love, love to 
God, including, and demonitrated Wb be- 
nevolence amongſt ourſelves. 
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